





Let ELECTRICAL Servants 
keep HER a Bride 


Whether she is a “June- 
Bride” of today or the 
tried and proven partner 
of years, she deserves the 
electrical servants which 


keep her a bride. 


She has placed a lot of 
confidence in you. Re- 
pay it, by minimizing her 
labor... by giving her the 
leisure she deserves. 


An all-electric home pays 
dividends in those two 
most precious of things 
..-health and youth. And 
it costs so little in 
California. 





"It Costs so little in California” 


CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL 
««BUREFAU>>»> 


SAN FRANCISCO—447 Sutter Street 


LOS ANGELES — 610 Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
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BERKELEY GUARANTEE 
BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


2101 SHATTUCK AVENUE 
Berkeley, California 





Where Can You Find 


A 


CHECK OFF the features of an investment 
in “THE BERKELEY GUARANTEE.” See 
how adequately they meet your ideas of just 
what a good investment should include: 


S1ERRA EpucaTIONAL News—Published monthly (except July and August) by the California Teachers 
Association. Editorial and business offices, 508 Sheldon Building, 461 Market Street, San Francisco 
Entered at the San Francisco Postoffice, January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act 

Congress, March 3, 


1870. 









































Better Investment 


1. A remarkable degree of SAFETY 
being secured by first mortgages 
the soundest of securities. 


rm 


An excellent earning rate of 6% 


ww 


Non-speculative. 


4. Readily marketable, withdrawable, 
here at the Association, or by mail, 
at 100 cents on the dollar, plus 
accrued earnings. 


~~ 


Involves no trouble, worry or red 
tape. 


6. Under strict State supervision 
Capable and conservative manage 
ment. Note our Board of Director: 


7. Invest in lump sums or on a sys: 
tematic saving basis—in person or 
by mail. 


These are the features that place 
“Berkeley Guarantee” certificates and 
accounts among the foremost invest- 
ments in the country. 


io) 
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Write for our booklet, “CHoosinc A SAFE PiLort,” 
which will give you details about our various 
forms of Investment. 








Subscription, $2.00 per year; 20c per copy. 














A Teacher’s Trip to Hawai 


Maryorigé Hester, Santa Baroara 


UNE 20 was the beginning of a wonderful 

summer. We set sail on the Maui from San 
Francisco, in search of new interests and inspir- 
ation as well as a little more education. After 
bidding good-bye at the docks and mid tangles 
of serpentine ribbons, our boat steamed through 
the Golden Gate for the land of enchantment. 
We settled down for six days of rest and pleas- 
ure. The deck-chairs and steamer-rugs called 
their attractive invitations. The decks sports and 
beautiful moon-lit evenings added their happy 
inducements. 

With unknown thrills ahead, we rose early 
one morning, and with the other passengers, 
hurried to the deck to watch Koko Head and 
Diamond Head come into sight. Throngs of 
people were at the docks, with armfuls of beau- 
tiful leis, waiting to greet their friends. With a 
passing glimpse of the charms of Honolulu, and 
its streets lined with flowering trees, we motored 
to a Waikiki hotel. 

After a swim at the famous beach we searched 
for a permanent habitation. We soon found one, 
a cottage mostly of sunny windows, in true 
Hawaiian style. Then, being settled, we were 
eager to go again and found ourselves back on 
the Maui ready for a trip to Hilo and famous 
Kilauea. If Pele, goddess of volcanoes, is at 
home, the trip includes fascinating night trips 
to the edge of Halemaumau, the huge pit inside 
the crater, to watch Pele’s fire-works. 

Last summer she was away visiting, so the 
daylight trip over the cane-fields and through 
the lovely fern forest had to suffice. At might we 


==SCENIC WONDER 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS 


ALASKA *® EUROPE 


Portland, Columbia Highway, Seattle, 
Rainier & Yellowstone—14 days....$200.00 
























Glacier-Yellowstone—18 days.......... 262.00 
Glacier Park—14 days....................... 198.00 
Zion Park (with Geology Prof.).... 130.00 
Jasper National Park—14 days........ 195.00 
Canadian Rockies—15 days.............. 227.50 
Yellowstone-Salt Lake—all exp....... 145.00 


Yosemite—8 days—all expenses... 46.50 
Lake Tahoe—9 days—all expenses 50.00 


Send for Catalog at once 


SCENIC WONDER TOURS 
219 Balboa Bidg., San Francisco 


‘Department of Educational Travel 


viewed pictures and heard talks about the vol 
cano’s former activities and eccentricities, whi! 
our Hawaiian guides sat on the laria and san 
weird Hawaiian melodies. We went to sleep that 
night a little uneasily, fearful of being at th 
crater’s edge, with steam-cracks and black lav: 
all around us. 

3ack again in Honolulu, we enrolled at th 
university for our summer work. Our schedulk 
required us to be up early in the morning, for a 
street-car ride, on airy open cars, up the beauti 
ful Manoa Valley for study before class. W: 
usually lunched at the university and tried to 
complete our study there, so that we would |x 
free to answer “the call of the beach” and to 
truly enjoy the tropical leisure. The spirit of the 
place soon vanquishes you. You forget the mad 
rush of the rest of the year for the charming, 
easy-going life of the tropics. It is said of Hono 


lulu that a newcomer first sits and thinks, later 


merely sits. I might add it seems to be a thor- 
oughly enjoyable diversion. 

There are many things I will never forget. 
The wonderful swimming; the Hawaiian beach- 


boys on their surf-boards; rides in an outrigger 





‘SHOE COMFORT 
| Take It With You 


OUTDOORS 


This smart, cool, light, sports model 
makes all sports doubly enjoyable 


For golf — For motoring — For walking 


Designed to make walking easy and to give 
resilient, flexible arch support 
Sturdy yet light 


Women’s — Men’s — Children’s 


antilever 
Shoes 


212 STOCKTON ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
{Opposite Union Square} Phone GArrietp 0691 
1755 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 
{Opposite Orpheum Theatre} Phone LAxesipe 1227 
1012 K STREET, SACRAMENTO 
Also Los ANcELes and PasaDENA 
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anoe; dancing on the Monoa “larai” with its 
eautiful banyan tree lit up like a fairy Christ- 
nas tree; the sight of the night-blooming cereus 
with its hundreds of huge blossoms lifting their 
heads for only one night; the Hawaiian hula 
dancing; and not least, the Hawaiian boys with 
ukeleles and guitars singing outside of the 
houses at night. 

The Japanese have added a great deal of 
\siatic color to the place, they going about in 
native Nippon costume, peddling fruits and 
vegetables. One night we went to a suki-yaki 
dinner and were conducted to a private room. 
| heedlessly walked into the room onto the 
inatting-covered floor and was much surprised 
when the waiter excitedly pointed to my feet 
and cried “Take off shoes! Take them off, 
shoes!” We obeyed, then sat on cushions on the 
floor and watched the waitress deftly prepare 
the food with the use of chop sticks. Of course 
we tried to eat with them, though not so deftly. 

All too soon the summer was gone! We found 





ourselves again at the docks listening to the lei 
women call “Buy lei! buy lei!’ Laden with 


garlands we sailed away, listening to the strains everywhere_ 


of “Aloha oe” fade in the distance, a memory 


never to be forgotten. Hawaii is happy summer & 
episode, — Pp. 


Vacation Minded~ 


NEW O’CONNOR, 
MOFFATT’S 


Now that the days of enthusiastic 
vacation planning are here, we are 
more than ever prepared to aid 
you, as witness our newly installed 
Travel Information Service. We 
have located it on our mezzanine 
floor to assist and advise you in plan- 
ning your treasured vacation days. 











TheIndian- detour 
New 

















, r Crujses 


Santa Fe Ticket Offices 
and Travel Bureaux 











OCONNOR, 
MOFFATT <c CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 














601 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


434 Thirteenth Street 98 Shattuck Square 
OAKLAND BERKELEY 
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See Three Noted Parks 
IN 
One Glorious Trip 


Rainier Park—Mt. Baker National Forest—Yellowstone Low round trip fares to all points East 
Park. This you can do going via the Northern Pacific May 22 to Sept. 30 


“North Coast Limited”’ 


Extra Comforts—No Extra Fare Let us help you plan your trip anywhcre 
J. P. RODDY, General Agent, Palace Hotel Bldg., 657 Market St., San Francisco 
J. C. SPRACKLIN, General Agent, 510 Central Bidg., Los Angeles 


Northern Pacific Railway 


ates 
Island 


| A Choice of Routes EAST 


Colorado Scenic Way 


Traversing a region of rugged grandeur—past towering peaks and deep 
water hewn canyons—thru American River Canyon, Salt Lake City, 
Royal Gorge, Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak Region, Denver. Thru 
sleeping car daily San Francisco to Chicago. 


Famous Golden State Route 


The Low Altitude Way — Thru the Apache Trail Country — rich in romance — and 
historical interest. 

Route of the Golden State Limited—most luxurious transcontinental train—and Apache 
to Chicago, Kansas City, Memphis, St. Louis and Minneapolis-St. Paul. Californian to 
Kansas City and Chicago. 








For further information, address 


493 Monadnock Building 809 Van Nuys Building 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 


Rock ISLAND LINES 


or 








oryshaeme || 
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~and then 
Yosemite! 


First among all California vacations — 
Yosemite National Park! 


On your way, you can see the famed Mari- 
posa Grove of Big Trees— where a motor 
stage takes you through the giant Wawona 
Tree shown above. All-expense Tours, for 
from $30 to $76.75, cover 2 to 4 days in the 
Park. Accommodations at Housekeeping 
Cabins, Trail Camps, comfortable Lodges, 
or the luxurious Ahwahnee, California’n 
finest resort Hotel. Ask your travel agent, 
or write to Yosemite Park and Curry Co., 
Yosemite National Park, California. 


WALIFORNIAS FOUR-SEASON WONDERLAND 


EEP-CUSHIONED, comfortable 
coaches of the Pickwick System 
alone serve ALL of California’s fa- 
mous Coast-Mission Highway, reveal- 
ing the whole chain of old Spanish 
Missions. Many daily schedules, in- 
cluding Observation-Dining service. 
Pickwick covers the whole Pacific 
Coast—goes East to the Atlantic. 


| PICKWICK STAGES 


San Francisco Terminal, Fifth and Mission 
Telephone ¢.\nrre_p 4460 













Los Angeles Terminal, Sixth and L. A. Streets 
Telephone TRintrr 6501 
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Lake Tahoe 


CAMP RICHARDSON 


Hotel - Housekeeping - Boating - Swimming 


Hotel with dining room in connection on the European 
plan. Housekeeping cottages with running water and 
electric lights. First class store and delicatessen. Fresh 
meats, vegetables and milk daily. Wonderful bathing 
beach, finest grove of pine trees on lake, horseback rid- 
ing, tennis, putting green, surf riding, fishing, row boats 
with or without Evinrude motor, 25-passenger launch, 
and speed boat full of thrills. 








































Also Under Same Management 


Pierce Arrow Stage 


Running daily between Sacramento and Lake Tahoe to 
all resorts on American River and Lake Tahoe, via San 
Francisco-Sacramento Railroad, leaving San Francisco 
Key Route Ferry at 7:40 a. m.; Oakland, 40th and 
Shafter Sts., 8 a. m. to Sacramento, connecting there 
with stage leaving at 10:45 a. m., stopping at Placerville 
one hour for lunch, arriving at Lake Tahoe at 4:45 p. m. 


For Further Information 


CAMP RICHARDSON 
Tallac, Lake Tahoe, California 
SAN FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO R. R. 
THE PECK-JUDAH TRAVEL BUREAUS 
Ask Any 
CRABTREE’S TRAVEL OFFICES 


Ask Mr. Foster Travel Information Service | 
Pacific Coast Offices 








Can You Measure 
the Value 


of a service done your fellow man? 


Without altering your vacation plans, 
you can serve and earn under The 
Union Central Life Summer Profit Plan, 


AT THE SEASHORE 
IN THE MOUNTAINS 
AT SUMMER SCHOOL 



























OR AT HOME. 


Without cost to you, a course of in 
struction may be obtained by writing or 
calling in person. 









ROBERT LEE STEPHENSON, Manager 
221 Crocker First National Bank Building 
San Francisco, California 
















Please send detailed information about 


your Summer Profit Plan. 










Name 


Address 









” 
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PARAGON 


WHERE TO GO—AND STOP—IN CALIFORNIA 


Thousands of members of the California Teachers Association will be motoring to and 
fro, up and down, and across California during the vacation period. “Where shall we stop 
for a meal or for over-night?” is one of the big questions while en route. 


cnprnmngeremmammnsiass 


The Sierra Educational News here points out some of the good stopping places. 
Readers of this magazine are invited to visit the hotels and resorts listed, enjoy the 
hospitality offered—and when it can be done conveniently, tell the manager you read his 


invitation in the Sierra Educational News. 


This helps the Advertising Division to get more business, —therebv enabling us to 
publish a bigger and better magazine 
for you have done a good deed. 





pleases the advertiser, and makes you feel happier— 
















INDIAN FALLS LODGE 


The Beauty Spot of Plumas County 


@Located in the Feather River Canyon. Unsurpassed 
scenery. Acres of pretty lawns, flowers and shade. 
Fishing, hunting, hiking, swimming, dancing, archery, 
camp fires. Nicely furnished outside screened sleeping 
cottages, with board in the Lodge, $22.50 per week, or 
$20 per week where 2 persons occupy the same cottage. 
Twin beds if desired. Completely furnished cottages for 
housekeeping, $10 per week, with electric light and water. 
@Take Western Pacific to Keddie, and Mt. Lassen Stage 
to the Lodge; or W. P. to Paxton, and I. V. R. R. to 


Lodge. Write for reservations. 


W. H. MORRISON, Indian Falls Lodge 
[Everybody knows Bill} 


MIRABEL PARK 
© ON THE RUSSIAN RIVER GW 


Sunshine all day long and comfortably cool 
nights. Dancing, Swimming, Canoeing, Fish- 
ing, Kiddies’ Playground, Furnished Cottages, 
Cabins, Tents and Auto Camp. Restaurant, 
Soda Fountain and Skaggs Store. This is the 
place to spend your most delightful vacation. 


Write for Folder 
MIRABEL PARK 
FORESTVILLE - - - CALIFORNIA 









One Way to be Smart 
this Summer . . is via 
the Paragon . . linking 
Authentic Fashions . . 
Qua ‘ity and Low Prices. 


GRANT at GEARY 
SAN FRANCISCO 













Such Vacation Apparel as 


Crepe Silk Tennis Frocks....at $10.7 
New Linen and Cotton 

Frocks and Ensembles......... uw FF 
Printed Silk Ensembles........ 
Stitched Crepe Hats............0 at =s«46.75 
In Addition to Jaunty Sports Jackets 
and Smart Accessories. 



















“What of the Night?” 


MOTEL INN 


Your “happiest vacation”— 


Come to the mountains—breathe pure air—hunt and 
fish—eat heartily—enjoy every hour at Camp Rodgers in 
the heart of Feather River Canyon. 

Hike and swim—-and your appetite will do justice to 
our unsurpassed table. Meals in open-air dining room. 
No formality—just pure enjoyment. 

Evenings—dancing, cards, campfires. 

Altitude—2300 feet. 

Rates—$3.50, $4.00 a day; $20, $22 per week for 
tents; $22, $24 per week for cottages. 


Write for folder or reservations to 


0. C. RODGERS 
Camp Rodgers, Plumas County, California 


Open the year around 











We wish to particularly invite teachers and instructors 
to make the new and fine 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT | 


their headquarters while visiting San Francisco. 


Here you will find a homelike atmosphere and a quiet 
hotel with all modern conveniences, particularly com- 
fortable beds. 

Centrally located at Jones and Eddy and in close 
proximity to fine eating places, theatres and shops. 

EVERY ROOM WITH BATH OR SHOWER 
SINGLE.......... $2.00 to $2.50 
DOUBLE . $3.00 to $3.50 
Special rates for a stay of week or more 
Radio connections in Write for illustrated 
rooms folder 





{Endorsed by the National Automobile Association} 





COAST HIGHWAY at SAN LUIS OBISPO| 
100 Rooms—$2.00 and up 
“FAMOUS GRILLE” 








PIERCE ARROW HOTEL 


PIERCE ARROW COFFEE SHOPPF. IN CONNECTION 
PLACERVILLE, CALIFORNIA 








The annual convention of California school 


superintendents will be held at the Hotel Hun- 
tington, Pasadena, October 6-11. 
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Famous 


700 comfortable, perfect- 
ly appointed guest rooms 
each with private or con- 
necting bath. Rates per 
day $2.00 and up per per- 
son. 


Parking and Garage 
Facilities for 2500 cars. 


75 rooms, running wa- 
ter, private toilet. Single 
$2 to $3. Double $3 to $5. 


380 rooms, each with 
private bath. Single $3 to 
$4. Double $4 to $7. 


245 rooms, each with 
private bath. Single $5 to 
$8. Double $7 to $10. 


A number of large and 
beautiful 2, 3, 4 and 
room suites $10 to $25. 


St. Croup & Anperson, Proprietors 


(Se SSIES 
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GARAGE - 


and Art Gallery 


SACRAMENTO Is the gateway to Scenic Californi 


COFFEE SHOP - 
Rates from Three Dollars up 


















YOU OWE YOURSELF A VACATION 
IN DELIGHTFUL PASADENA . , 


THE NEW, FIREPROOF 


HOTEL CONSTANCE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


DINING ROOM 


Make your Southern California headquarters at 
THE CONSTANCE, near Mt. Lowe, Mt. Wil- 
son, and the World-Famed Huntington Library 
Direct Interurban Service 
to the Beaches and Los Angeles. 





J 


G~ THEW/9o 


HOTEL SACRAMENTO 


‘Teachers’ Headquarters” 


Here you will always receive choice accom- 
modations at our minimum rates. Just say to 
the clerk that you are a teacher. 


HOTEL LAND UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT 


[EEE 





HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


FIFTH AND SPRING STREETS 
LOS ANGELES 


OFFICIAL LOS ANGELES HOTEL OF THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 





ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 


E. C. Eppley, President 


Located in the 


Internationally 


very heart of the 
business district 


Three famous dining 
rooms serving excellent 
food at sensible prices. 
Service supplied from the 
Famous Alexandria 
Kitchens 


Franco Italian Cafe 
Peacock Inn Coffee Shop 

Indian Grill Cafeteria 

Breakfast from 35c. 


Table d’hote Luncheon 
75c and $1.00. 


Dinner $1 and $1.50. 


Also popularly priced 
a la Carte Service. 


Charles B. Hamilton, Vice-President and Managing Director 
The Alexandria is an affiliated unit of the Eppley System of 20 Hotels in the Middle 


West and Pittsburgh, Pa.,and the Hamilton Chain of 11 Hotels in California and Arizona. 



























































































































“Let 


1929 1s | 
Rewarding 
Careful 
Savers | 
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me see her 


timbers” 


An old-time skipper, offered passage on 
a boat, said, ““A trim craft but let me see 
her timbers.” 

Be as canny as that old salt and look at 
the timbers of any financial institution 
in which you plan to place your money. 
These timbers are the factors of safety, 
conservatism and liquidity it maintains 
for its savers’ protection. 

It is easy to appraise these in the case of 
Pacific States Savings—its Statement of 
Condition, as of April 30, sets forth its 
outstanding factors of safety simply and 
conclusively. Send for a copy. 


15 Offices to Serve California 


; PACIFIC STATES SAVINGS 


745 MARKET STREET MISSION NEAR 22np 6Tn and GRAND AVENUE 8th NEAR BROADWAY 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
OAKLAND BERKELEY STOCKTON GLENDALE ONTARIO SAN DIEGO 
MONTEREY SACRAMENTO LONG BEACH PASADENA 


eee eooooooooooooooreoeoos 


YOUR NAME BELOW will bring you details of our simple, convenient savings facilities. 


No salesman will call. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


FOUNDED 1889 





AND LOAN COMPANY 








- 





OF OUR 50 THOUSAND SAVERS OVER 12 THOUSAND SAVE BY MAIL 
SN—502 


RESOURCES OVER 35 MILLION DOLLARS 
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Official Publication of California Teachers Association 
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Sierra Educational News is a member of the Educational Press Association of America and is 
published in accordance with the standards of that organization. 
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Crater Lake—Natures mystery 
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See it on your way to or from the East— low 
summer fares now in effect. 


In Southern Oregon is one of the scenic 
wonders of the world. This is Crater Lake, 
blue as indigo, round as a saucer, six miles 
wide. 

In 1853 a party of prospectors were rang- 
ing over the Cascade Mountains in search 
of a lost mine. The mine was not to be 
found. But the horse of one rider stopped 
suddenly, his feet planted at a steepbrink. A 
thousand feet below lay this round, weird, 
flashing lake of deepest blue. For years the 
magic lake remained almost inaccessible, 
although stories of its mystery and beauty 
spread around the world. But today it is 
readily reached from Southern Pacific’s 
SHASTA ROUTE—a most enjoyable stopover 


between Portland and San Francisco. Com- 
fortable motor stages in the travel season, 
July 1 to Sept. 20, connect with Southern 
Pacific at either Medford, Klamath Falls 
or Chiloquin, to bear the visitor through 
virgin forests to the Lake’s craggy rim. 
Good accommodations are available at the 
Lake. 
Four Great Routes 

Crater Lake may be a trip in itself or a 
part of your trip East. It is only one of the 
many playgrounds accessible by Southern 
Pacific’s four great transcontinental routes. 
Remember, over the lines of this pioneer 
railroad, you can go East one way, return 
another ; stopover anywhere, 


Southern Pacific 


F. S. McGINNIS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
San Francisco 
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California Educational Legislation: Finale 
Roy W. CLoup 


JHE session of the California legislature 
just closed was interesting from start 
to finish. There unusually 
large number of school proposals but 
strangely, few of them were inaugu- 





were an 


rated by school people, many of them 
coming from outside sources. 


At the outset, hearty tribute should be paid 
to the untiring assistance of Dr. Joseph Marr 
the California Teachers 
His help and advice were invalu- 


Gwinn, President of 
Association. 
able. 
Special mention should be made of the won- 
derful co-operation accorded us by Sam H. 
Cohn, Deputy State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, whose counsel and guidance helped 
Mr. Cohn had the abso- 
lute confidence of the various legislators who 


in many emergencies. 


willingly accepted his advice. 


At the beginning, the matter of paramount 
interest was A. B. 459 by Assemblyman 
of Los Angeles. 


Jaum 

This was a bill (proposed by 
Taxpayers which 
included the entire school code and was known 
as the “County Unit” bill. It is probable that 
no proposal has ever stirred the rural sections 
did the Baum bill. District 
county superintendents, and 
high school principals were generally opposed to 
the 


the California Association) 


of California as 
superintendents, 


measure. 


Because of the wide-spread interest and the 
numerous protests which came to the members 
of the Assembly concerning the matter, it was 
not difficult to convince the Assembly Education 
Committee that the bill should be tabled. There 
was a public hearing at which a number of 
prominent California School people appeared for 
and against the measure. At the conclusion of 
the hearing the bill was tabled and it did not 
appear again during the entire session. 


S. B. 22 by Senator Herbert W. Slater of 
Santa Rosa provided an entire, new set-up of 
the school laws. This proposal was known as 
the “School Code” bill. It had precedent over 
practically all school matters as it was necessary 
to have it passed and approved in order that 
other pending school legislation might be drafted 
to accord with the code. Previous to the passage 


of this bill, school laws were found in the 
Political Code, the Civil Code, and the Penal 
Code. Now all of these measures are drafted 





together. The laws governing the educational 
institutions of the state are recognized as being 
of the same importance as the laws which gov- 
ern all of the matters which may at some time 


be subjected to review by the courts of the state. 


The code is divided into six divisions,—pupils: 
administrative organization; the system of public 
instruction; financial support of the 
the teaching force; environment and 
equipment. 


school 
system; 


The various laws in these divisions are further 
subdivided into chapters, articles, and sections. 
The sections are numbered in decimal procedur: 
and as new material is added another number is 
added to the right of the decimal point. The 
indexing of the Code will be so simplified that 
it should be possible for even the uninitiated to 
find sections of the law which they desire to 
know concerning school proposals. 

The matter of greatest interest to the greatest 
number of teachers was Senate Bill 673 by Hon 
orable W. 
Senator Rochester was untiring in his efforts to 


George Rochester of Los Angeles 
pass this measure. It became apparent in the very 
beginning of the second session that Governor 
look upon the 
30th he and Mr. Alexander 


Heron, the director of finance, disapproved the 


Young would not with favor 


passage of this bill. 


measure and opposed it at every turn. 


Mr. 
James Reinhard of Los Angeles and Miss Jane 


Senator Rochester was ably assisted by 


Maxwell of that city, who spent considerable 
time in Sacramento to further the 
Oakland, Berkeley, 


fornia also lent their aid. 


passage of 
and other sections of Cali- 
Officers of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion were present throughout the session 
Miss 
Maxwell was especially helpful and was able to 


working for the success of the measure. 


secure the assistance of a number of the mem- 
“Fourth House” (who are officially 
known as lobbyists) to assist her. In all of her 
work the men who were there on other lines of 


bers of the 


activity gave their most friendly assistance. 
The getting the Bill 
through the education committee of the Senate 


matter of Rochester 
and then of the Assembly was difficult; but not 
in any way so hard as it was to get it by the 
finance committee of the Senate and the ways 
and means committee of the Assembly. These 
two committees dealt so directly with the depart- 
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ment of finance that the opposition of the admin- 
istration counted very heavily. 

3y almost a supreme effort it was passed 
through the finance committee of the Senate. 
Senator Rochester’s speech in the Senate was a 
most eloquent plea for the teachers of the state 
and for the welfare of the pupils. 


In the ways and means committee of the 
Assembly the bill failed to get the necessary 11 
votes. That number of Assemblymen in the 
committee had promised to vote it out, but at 
the crucial moment it was impossible to have all 
of them present. The measure failed to come 
out of committee on the next to last day of the 
session, because of the loss of one vote. 

Assemblyman Albert H. Morgan of Berkeley, 
who had consistently championed the cause of 
education, then attempted to bring the matter on 
to the floor of the House by resolution but was 
unable to do so, simply because of the late hour 
at which the bill was refused passage by the 
ways and means committee. 

There were more than a sufficient number of 
Assemblymen who would have voted for the 
measure had it come before them regularly. A 
number of them who favored the Rochester Bill 
would not support it as they had pledged them- 
selves not to bring out any measures by resolu- 
tion during the last week of the session. 

Had the administration not been opposed to 
the measure it would have been entirely possible 
to have passed it through the Committees at 
least three weeks before the conclusion of the 
session. There were a sufficient number of mem- 
bers favoring it to secure its passage. 

During its course Senator Rochester received 
petitions from over 20,000 teachers in the state 
who favored the bill. It is estimated that prob- 
ably four to five thousand teachers of the state 
sent protests to their senators and assemblymen 
asking them to use their influence against the 
measure. 

Had the teachers of California been united it 
would have been a very simple matter to have 
secured the legislation even though Governor 
Young felt that it should not be passed until the 
people had had an opportunity of deciding upon 
its constitutionality. 

Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 41 pre- 
sented by the Governor, would have required the 
people of California to express their desires in 
the matter of a teacher retirement act. The 
members of the C. T. A. Board of Directors and 
a large percentage of the members of the Coun- 
cil of Education believed that such constitu- 
tional amendment was unnecessary. Retirement 
has been on the statute books of California for 


a long period of time and its constitutionality 
has never been questioned. 

It was the opinion also that should the con- 
stitutional amendment fail, the status of the 
present law might be questioned. Any tax payer 
might bring an action to test the matter. The 
courts might hold that as the people had passed 
adversely, retirement was not constitutional. 

It was also thought that, should the amend- 
ment be defeated at the next election, it would 
be absolutely impossible (for perhaps 20 years) 
for any change to be made in the present retire- 
ment law. The Governor and Legislature would 
say that the matter had been fairly and squarely 
presented to the people; the people had decided 
against the matter; and they would not over- 
ride “the will of the people”. One of the hardest 
battles of the school forces therefore was in the 
defeat of this measure. 

Senate Bill 48 by Honorable Herbert C. Jones 
of San Jose provides for a commission of nine 
lay citizens of California to make a study of the 
entire school situation and report concerning 
any proposed changes to the Governor by 
December, 1930. This measure carries an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 on the part of the state, 
which it is expected some educational foundation 
will match. With $100,000 thus provided the 
commission of nine will secure expert services of 
educators from outside the state. 

California Teachers Association was in favor 
of this measure, but at one stage of its procedure 
had to object to its passage because of an 
amendment (which Mr. Heron desired to in- 
clude) which would have made one of the com- 
mission a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

We objected to such a procedure on the 
ground that it would not give an absolutely im- 
partial membership. The University of Califor- 
nia, while it is specifically excluded from in- 
vestigation, should come in for some investiga- 
tion in the matter of accrediting on the part of 
high schools. The Governor sustained our objec- 
tion and the amendment was not included in the 
bill. This measure passed. 

Assembly Bill 157 by Assemblyman Ray Wil- 
liamson of San Francisco is known as the “Sab- 
batical Leave” bill. It passed both the houses 
and is up to the Governor for approval. If the 
Governor signs the bill the school boards of the 
different districts of California will make rules 
and regulations which will allow teachers who 
have been in the department for a sufficient 
length of time leave-of-absence for sickness, 
study, or travel. 

Assembly Bill 315 by S. L 


Fresno was known as the “anti-tenure”’ 


Heisinger of 


bill, and, 

















i passed, would have done away with tenure of 
kind in the schools of California. Mr. 
Heisinger used every effort to get this measure 
sut of committee. We were able to prevent its 
from It now becomes the 
duty of the California Teachers Association and 


very 


passage committee. 
its several sections to study the tenure situation 
very carefully. Some of our members think that 
tenure is a bad thing. Others are of the opinion 
that it is absolutely essential. 
tend that there 


Still others con- 
should be tenure in the large 
systems but that where there is no supervision 


tenure should have no place. 


Our own belief is that some sort of indefinite 
tenure should be in force in the smaller schools, 
that reasonable rules and regulations should be 
made and so long as the teacher conforms to 
these reasonable rules they shall have tenure of 
position. However, this matter must be given 
very thoughtful consideration in order that we 
may be prepared to present some constructive 
suggestions for the next session of the legisla- 
ture. 

Assembly Bill 1112 by Mr. Heisinger, known 
as the “Textbook” bill, was backed by the print- 
ers union and by a number of newspapers of the 
state. Before it was amended it provided for the 
printing of all secondary books of whatever class 
or kind and all supplementary textbooks to be 
used in the elementary schools. It was amended 
to eliminate high school textbooks. The penalty 
for not using state printed supplementary books 
was also removed so that under the provisions 
of the bill it is possible for districts to buy other 
than state printed supplementary textbooks. 


We were able to block the passage of this bill 
in committee but it was brought on to the floor 
of the Senate by resolution and passed. If the 
Governor signs the bill it will result in multiple 
adoption of books for supplementary purposes. 
It is contended that this bill is not constitutional, 
as it requires the districts to buy state printed 
books. The constitution specifically provides 
that all books printed for the schools must be 
furnished free. 


Senate Bill 398 by Frank S. Boggs of San 
Joaquin County was a California Taxpayers 
Association proposal known as the “budget bill’. 
This bill had passed the Senate and was on third 
reading file of the Assembly when it was called 
to our attention. On examination we found that 
under its provisions the school + ‘ricts of the 
state would have been under the complete con- 
trol of the boards of supervisors of the several 
counties, so far as financial affairs were con- 
cerned. 

Boards of supervisors had the right to change 
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or alter the budgets and had the right to with 
hold not to exceed 10 per cent of the budget for 
emergency expenditures. Such amount withheld 
could be released only upon four-fifths vote of 
the board of supervisors. It also provided that 
trustees would be personally liable for overdraw 
ing any of the funds. 

We were successful in securing amendments 
which eliminated the school districts from super- 
visorial control. Our amendments had hardly 
been made when the boards of trustees of Los 
Angeles County discovered the exceedingly bad 
features of the bill. Dr. Harvey Eby (depart- 
ment of education of the University of Southern 
California) sent to Sacramento and after 
consulting with Mr. Demsey Lack (representa- 
tive of the California 
had further amendments made. 


was 


Taxpayers Association) 
Mr. William A 
Sheldon (secretary of the Board of Education of 
Los Angeles) requested 
ments which were made. 


then further amend 

As the bill was finally passed it contained only 
the provision that the amounts of money to be 
asked for school districts should be printed with 
other county expenditures in order that the full 
financial set-up of the county might be had for 
record. 

Assembly Bill 36 Assemblyman Roy 
3ishop of Alameda provided for the legaliza- 
tion of fraternities under faculty supervision. 
This bill was fought by the high school prin- 
cipals of the state and was tabled in the Senate 
education committee. Later an endeavor was 
made to have it passed through the committee 
by amending it to read that fraternities might 
be allowed in junior colleges housed in separate 
buildings from the high schools of the state. 


by 


Under its amended provisions there would 
have been four junior colleges affected. The 
Senate committee on education, however, re- 
fused to pass out the bill over the expressed 
opposition of Mr. L. P. Farris, president of the 
high school principals association. 


Assembly Bill 821 by T. M. Wright of San 
Jose, is one of the most important bills for 
elementary Under its 
board of trustees may ask for an election to 
have the 30-cent special tax limit raised. If 
the limit is raised the new limit continues in 
force from year to year until a subsequent elec- 
tion either raises that limit or lowers it. 


Assembly Bill 611 by Eugene Roland of Ala- 
meda County gives the same support to super- 
vision in country districts that is now in effect 
in city districts. Under the present law one unit 
of rural supervision is allowed for each 500 
children in average daily attendance. In city 


schools. provisions a 
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school districts one unit is allowed for each 300 
children in average daily attendance. A. B. 611 
provides that both city and county supervision 
shall be on the basis of 300 for each supervisorial 
unit. 


Senate Bill 193 by Edgar S. Hurley of Ala- 
meda County allows associations such as the 
California Teachers Association to have the 
teachers of the state insure under a group insur- 
ance plan. 


Senate Bills 311 and 312 by Senator Fred 
Handy of Ukiah provide for continuing contracts 
and allow discretion on the part of boards of 
trustees as to whether they shall give transpor- 
tation contracts to other than the lowest bidder. 


Senate Bill 551 by J. M. Inman of Sacramento 
will allow cities in which there are more than 
500 teachers employed to have local systems of 
retirement. 


Assembly Bill 522 by William M. Byrne of 
Los Angeles fixes the matter of kindergarten 
teachers salaries, as it provides that after a suffi- 
cient amount of money has been set apart in the 
kindergarten fund to pay all teachers salaries the 
unexpended balance may be used for building, 
furnishing and equipping a kindergarten. 


Assembly Bill 533 by Willard E. Badham of 
Los Angeles gives the governing board of any 
school district the power to pay for any actual 
or necessary traveling expenses of any employee 
of the district when performing duties for the 
district under the direction of the governing 
board. 


Assembly Bill 979 by Roy J. Nielson of Sac- 
ramento provides that the board of supervisors 
may pay the expenses of the county superin- 
tendent of schools if they send him to the 
national department of superintendence. 


Assembly Bill 1009 by. Albert H. Morgan, Jr., 
of Berkeley provides for the adoption of high 
school textbooks by the state department of 
education. 


Assembly Bill 457 by Assemblyman Edward 
Craig of Orange gives the provisions under 
which elementary school districts may with- 
draw from union or joint union high school dis- 
tricts. The provisions of Mr. Craig’s bill will 
make it exceedingly hard for an elementary dis- 
trict to withdraw from a high school district. 

Three bills, 333, 334, and 335 by Senator C. C. 
Baker of Salinas, which the California Teachers 
Association opposed, were killed on the floor of 
the Senate because of the opposition of Senator 
Murphy of San Francisco. These bills provided 
for ability and aptitude tests in each grade of 


the elementary schools, part time schools and 
in the high schools of the state. 

We objected to them on the ground that tests 
of the character demanded were not sufficiently 
standardized for full determination of the place- 
ment of children, that many teachers had not 
been sufficiently trained so that the tests might 
be applied and graded and further that the cost 
of such procedure would be very considerable in 
large school systems. 

California Teachers Association had very few 
proposals but as the session of the legislatur: 
progressed it became necessary to either approve 
or disapprove the educational measures which 
were before the education committee of the 
Senate and Assembly. 


With the exception of Assembly Bill 1112 
none of the bills passed which were opposed 
vigorously. With the exception of Senate Bill 
673 the different proposals which we urged were 
accepted. 

The gentlemen in the Assembly education 
committee were all exceptionally courteous and 
considerate. Several of the members, Chairman 
Byrne, Assemblymen Roland, Adams, McDon- 
ough, Reindollar, Roberts and Williamson were 
uniformly in accord with our proposals. The 
same with but very few exceptions can be said 
for Messrs. Wright, Deuel, Baum, Clyne, and 
Sewell. 

In the Senate committee on education Chair- 
man Slater was always a tower of strength. His 
fellow members, Senators Cassidy, Evans, 
Handy, Gray, Ray Jones, McCormick, Pedrotti, 
Rochester, Tubbs, and Young consistently sup- 
ported educational measures. 

The individual members of the Assembly who 
were not on the committee were equally fine 
and considerate when proposals involving the 
schools were mentioned. With but a few ex- 
ceptions, the Senate was in hearty accord with 
school proposals. 


Representatives of a number of California 
teachers clubs were especially helpful by their 
presence and work in Sacramento, namely,— 
Miss Genevieve Carroll and Mrs. Ivy Ostrom oi 
San Francisco; Ralph W. Everett of Sacra- 
mento; Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Miss Gladys 
Moorhead and Miss Norabel Davidson, of Los 
Angeles; E. G. Gridley, L. P. Farris, E. E. 
Muller, E. W. Kottinger. W. E. Givens of Oak- 
land; and a number of others. 

Mrs. Robert S. Dean of San Francisco, the 
Sacramento representative of the California 
Public School Protective Association, was also 


a consistent helper in matters educational. 
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Educational Bills Passed by 1929 Legislature 


Prepared by Sam H. Conn, Deputy State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


B. 129 McGuinness; amends 1740b; pro- 
A vision of traveling and other expenses of 
® members of high school boards (same as 

S. B. 123). 

A. B. 138 Roberts; School Code 1.35; limitation 
of suspension; allows appeal to county board of 
education on expulsion of pupils. 

A. B. 157 Williamson; S. C. 5.721; new; leaves- 
of-absence for teachers in public schools (‘“Sab- 
batical leave’’ bill). 

A. B. 202 Feigenbaum; new; sale of school 
lands. 

A. B. 253 Arnold, ete.; new: provision for a 
school in San Francisco to teach navigation, 
seamanship, steam and electrical engineering 
(same as S. B. 292). 

A. B. 311 Bernard; S. C. 2.500; amends 1734b; 
annexation of elementary school districts to high 
school districts (same as A. B. 516). 

A. B. 312 Bernard; S. C. 2.1058; amends 1731; 
election of trustees in union high school dis- 
tricts (same as A. B. 517). 

A. B. 400 Levy; new; safety education. 

A. B. 436 Morrison; new; permanent improve- 
ments at State Teachers College at San Fran- 
cisco. 

A. B. 457 Craig; S. C. 2.600; amends 1733a; 
organization of elementary school districts into 
union or joint union high school districts (almost 
same as A. B. 839 and S. B. 142). 

A. B. 494 Miller; new; twenty-four hour school 
law. 

A. B, 522 Byrne; S. C. 4.452; amends 1616; kin- 
dergarten funds for building, furnishing, and 
equipping buildings for accommodation of kin- 
dergartens 

A. B. 533 Badham; S. C. 5.532; new; payment of 
traveling expenses of school employees. 

A. B. 547 Jesperson; new; limits enrollment at 
Polytechnic to male students only. 

A. B. SAS Jesperson;: S. C. 2.913; amends 1588; 
polling place in union and joint union school 
districts 

A. B. 549 Jesperson;: S. C. 2.830; amends 1649; 
election of clerks in school districts. 

A. B. 551 Luttrell; S. C. 5.630 to 5.634; amends 
1752; conventions of secondary school principals. 

A. B. 552 Luttrell; S. C. 1.180; new, 7847; vaca- 
tion permits to work. 

A. B. 554 Luttrell; S. C. 1.144; new, 7847; pri- 
vate tutors must hold state credentials. 

A. B. 595 Levy, ete.; liability for injury by 
motor vehicles. 

A. B. 603 Williamson; S. C. 2.1341; new, leaves- 
of-absence for teachers in teachers colleges and 
special schools. 

A. B. 604 Ingles; S. C. 6.260; amends 1665; adop- 
tion and publication of textbooks and teachers 
manuals. 

A. B. 605 Crawford; S. C. 2.1021; new; composi- 
tion of boards of education of consolidated 
school districts. 

A. B. 607 Keaton; 5S. C. 
civic center. 

A. B. 608 Parkman; 5S. C. 5.815; new; retire- 
ment of teachers in deaf and blind schools. 


6.751; amends 1613; 





A. B. 611 Roland; S. C. 4.774; amends 1858S; re- 
duces average daily attendance from 500 to 300 
for additional teacher basis in county. 

A. B. 614 Deuel; S. C. 5.113; new; establishment 
of dormitories in teachers colleges. 

A. B. 615 Deuel; S. C. 5.112; new; establishment 
of cafeterias in teachers colleges. 

A. B. 616 Deuel; S. C. 2.21; new: attendance 
pupils in districts other than district where they 
reside. 

A. B. 637 Harper; S. C. 5.383; new; revocation 
of credentials, life diplomas, etc.; upon request 
of holder. 

A. B. 647 Spalding; S. C. 3.762; amends 1665 
time devoted to certain subjects in elementary 
schools. 

A. B. 760 Leymel; 8S. C. 
1775; provision for certain 
credentials. 

A. B. 761 Leymel; S. C. 5.810, 5.890, 5.900, 5.802 
new, 5838; retirement of teachers and librarians 

A. B. 821 Wright; S. C. 4.490 to 4.492; 
school district taxes. 

A. B. 824 Brock; S. C. 3.530; amends 1615; em 
ployment of “home teachers”. 

A. B. 833 Leymel; S. C. 5.401; amends 1609; ele: 
tion of teachers. 

A. B. 836 Bishop; amends 1607e; managem t 
of school cafeterias. 

A. B. 843 Deuel; cafeterias and dormitories 
teachers colleges and special schools. 

A. B. 866 Jesperson; S. C. 3.184; new; boards of 
supervisors may provide transportation, board 
lodging and tuition for pupils at California 
Polytechnic. 

A. B. 867 Jesperson; S. C. 2.877; 
polls open at least four hours. 

A. B. 894 Roland; S. C. 5.534; 
expenses of rural supervisors. 

A. B. 979 Nielson; S. C. 2.1234; new; traveling 
expenses of county superintendents to national 
conferences or conventions. 

A. B. 986 Adams; S. C. 2.1435; new; traveling 
expenses of curriculum commission. 

A. B. 1008 Morgan; S. C. 6.370 to 6.375; hig 
school textbooks. 

A. B. 1050 Spalding; S. C. 6.190a to 6.194a; pro- 
vides for the dedication of real property for 
street or highway purposes. 

A. B. 1094 Baum; S. C. 4.469; provides for the 
levy and expenditure of a special building fund 

without a vote of the district. 

A. B. 1112 Heisinger; S. C. 6.260; supplementar 
textbooks. 

A. B. 1133 E. Miller; establishing an emergen: 
cash fund by governing board of school district 

A. B. 1154 Morgan; permits districts to joir 
organizations having as their purpose the study 
of public education. 


5.460, 5.461; amends 
librarians to hold 


maximum 


amends 1597 


new; traveling 


SENATE EDUCATIONAL BILLS 
S. B. 22 Slater; codification of school laws. 
S. B. 48 H. C. Jones; new; providing for a com- 
mission to study public education in California 
S. B. 142 Edwards; S. C. 2.600; amends 1733a 
organization of elementary school districts into 
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union high school districts (same as A. B. 839 
and almost same as A. B. 457). 

S. B. 161 Handy; S. C. 1.70 to 1.71; amends 1610; 
transportation of elementary pupils. Provides for 
three-year contracts for transportation. 

S. B. 175 Slater; S. C. 2.310; amends 1731la; elec- 
tions for formation of consolidated school dis- 
tricts. 

S. B. 193 Hurley; amends 629a; group insur- 
ance for teachers. 

S. B. 311 Handy; S. C. 1.80; amends 1741; trans- 
portation for secondary school pupils; 
pupils in cities. 

S. B. 312 Handy; S. C. 1.81; new; provides for 
three-year contracts for transportation of sec- 
ondary school pupils. 

S. B. 332 Baker; S. C. 3.490 to 3.495; provides 
for special continuation classes and guidance, 
placement and follow-up for minors. 

S. B. 355 Slater; S. C. 6.204; lease of school 
property to State Department of Education. 

S. B. 385 Baker; S. C. 1.350 to 1,353; compulsory 
education law, permits to work, etc. 

S. B. 414 Mueller; S. C. 4.380 to 4.384; publica- 
tion of annual district reports (almost same as 
S. B. 154). 

S. B. 428 Allen; S. C. 1.82; new; provision for 
board and lodging for high school pupils in lieu 
of transportation. 

S. B. 483 Merriam; S. C. 3.351; new; who may 
be admitted to junior college courses in high 
schools. 

S. B. 488 Merriam; S. C. 3.392; 
cost accounting in junior colleges. 

S. B. 491 Ray Jones; S. C. 3.807; 
for adults. 


includes 


new; uniform 


new; classes 


S. B. 510 Nelson; amends 3257a; one-third of 
tax on securities and solvent credits allocated to 
school districts. 

S. B. 551 Inman; S. C. 5.100; retirement of 
teachers by local districts. 

S. B. 580 Slater; S. C. 2.1460 etc.; 6.60 etc.; divi- 
sion of school-house planning, plans for school 
houses. 

S. B. 599 Merriam; S. C. 4.52; 
port of junior colleges. 

S. B. 639 Carter; S. C. 6.470-1, etc.; revolving 
fund for purchase of standard school supplies. 

S. B. 654 Garrison; S. C. 2.730a; annexation of 
high school districts to junior college districts. 

S. B. 655 Garrison; S. C. 4.630; certification to 
county auditor of cost of educating junior col- 
lege pupils not residing in any junior college 
district. 

S. B. 706 Merriam; S. C. 2.1130, 2.1131; new, 
1477; appointment of junior college boards. 

S. B. 771 Handy: S. C. 4.281; new; accumulation 
of moneys for three years for building purposes. 

S. B. 784 H. C. Jones; S. C. 2.1392; new; expen- 
diture of “textbook appropriation”. 

S. B. 785 H. C. Jones; S. C. 2.1440; new; creat- 
ing various divisions in state department of edu- 
cation and providing for employment of heads 
of such divisions. 

S. B. 786 H. C. Jones; S. C. 2.1321; new; admin- 
istration of State Department of Education. 

S. B. 810 Sharkey; S. C. 2.1399; new; establish- 
ment of courses of study at state institutions. 

S. B. 825 Evans; S. C. 2.111; provides that the 
chief of the division of vocational education may 
have supervision over certain high schools. 


new; 1477; sup- 


S. B. 871 Tubbs; S. C. 3.223; provides that jun- 
ior college districts may charge tuition. 

S. B. SS9 Rochester; new; provides for the 
conveyance of the Tahoe Hatchery Camp to the 
Lake Tahoe Elementary School District. 

The following bills have been signed by the 
Governor: 

Assembly Bills 

129, 312, 400, 436, 522, 533, 547, 548, 549, 551, 
552, 595, 604, 605, 607, 608, 616, 637, 647, 821, 824, 
833, 836, 867, 1053, 1133. 

Senate Bills 


22, 142, 161, 175, 193, 311, 312, 332, 355, 385, 483, 
488, 491, 510, 580, 599, 654, 706, 771, 784, 785, 786, 


$10, 826, 889. 


* * 


* 
A Journey to Mariposa 

Roy W. CLoup 
HE wanderings of the State Executive Secre- 
tary were limited to a marked degree during 
the session of the State Legislature to weekly 
journeys from San Francisco to Sacramento and 

return via the Southern Pacific. 

The last week of April, however, to vary the 
procedure, Mrs. Cloud and I took our machine 
aboard the “Delta King”, one of the fine boats 
of the California Transportation Company, and 
in the early morning we were at the Capital. 
On Thursday evening, after the meeting of the 
Assembly Education Committee, we started for 
Mariposa where I was to address the Trustees 
Institute the following day and the citizens of 
the section in the evening. 

Twilight was falling as we started. An even- 
ing in Spring in the Sacramento and upper San 
Joaquin Valley is a thing of wonderment and 
beauty. We sped past prosperous farms and 
orchards that border the highway through 
Stockton, Manteca, Modesto, Turlock, and the 
other places en route. Merced was reached 
rather late. Here we spent the night at a beau- 
tiful new hotel. 

Early the next morning, we were again o1 
our way out toward the foothills to the old 
Mother Lode country of song and story and the 
Days of °49. The all-the-year highway from 
Merced to Yosemite passes through Mariposa. 


John C. Fremont, “The Pathfinder” 


Mariposa is the county seat of Mariposa. The 
word means “butterfly” in Spanish. Los Angeles 
County was once part of Mariposa County and in 
tracing old titles it is sometimes necessary for 
abstract and title companies to go to the old 
court house, the oldest in the State, to get the 
original deed for some of the most valuable 
holdings in the State which are in that wonder- 
ful, gigantic, city of the great southland. 

The Sunday before we arrived at Mariposa, the 
Native Sons of the Golden West dedicated a 
granite pillar in front of the court house as a 
memorial to the old structure which has stood as 
a monument to law and order since 1854 and the 
bell of which has struck out the hour and halt 
hours since the early eighties. 

The high school is situated on a hill back of 
town on the Fremont Grant. Thousands of acres 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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California Teachers Association: Council 


State Council of Education—Personnel 


Where two addresses are given, the first is the business or school address 


and the second is 


the home or residence address. 


W. A. Chessall 
Section President 

Mrs. Annie R. Babcock 
Section Secretary 

George B. Albee 

Roy Good 


Ralph W. Everett 
Section President 

Mrs. Minnie M. Gray. 
Section Secretary 

Ethel I. Baker.. 

Edward I. Cook 

R. E. Golway.. 

Charles C. Hughes.. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes 


William H. Hanlon. 
Section President 
Earl G. Gridley.. 
Section Secretary 
Pansy Jewett Abbott.. 
Walter L. Bachrodt 
A. L. Barker... 
Ethelind M. Bonney 
Frank H. Boren 
J. H. Bradley........ 
Archibald J. Cloud 
Albert S. Colton 


W. P. Cramsie 

A. G. Elmore 

L. P. Farris 
Willard E. Givens 


J. M. Gwinn.. 


President of C. T. A. 


Joseph E. Hancock 
Walter T. Helms.. 
Eva Holmes........ 
S. Edna Maguire 
David E. Martin.. 
Edgar E. Muller. 
Mary F. Mooney 


Walter C. Nolan. 





.....Deputy Superintendent, San Francisco; 571 Fourth Avenue 


NORTH COAST SECTION 
Vice Principal, Ukiah High School, 510 South Spring Street, Ukiah. 


Vice-Principal, Willits Elementary School; 71 Humboldt Street 


City Superintendent, Eureka. 
District Superintendent, Fort Bragg. 


NORTHERN SECTION 


Instructor, Sacramento High School; 2740 Portola Way. 
Courity Superintendent, Yuba City. 


District Superintendent, R.F.D., Box 4630, Sacramento; 1517 40th Street 
Dean, Sacramento Junior College; 2676 Sixth Avenue. 

County Superintendent, Sacramento; 3959 H Street. 

City Superintendent, Sacramento; 2215 O Street. 

Vice Principal, Durham High School; Oroville. 


BAY SECTION 


County Superintendent, Martinez; 0102 Green Street. 


Head of commercial department, Roosevelt High School, Oakland; 
C. T. A. office—95 Federal Telegraph Building; 829 E. 19th Street. 

County Superintendent, Redwood City. 

City Superintendent, San Jose; 590 S. 15th Street. 

Principal, Emerson School, Berkeley; 2752 Piedmont Avenue. 

Teacher, Monroe School, Stockton; 125 W. Elm Street. 

Superintendent, San Mateo; 627 W. Poplar Street. 

Superintendent, 814 14th Street, Modesto; 925 16th Street. 

Chief Deputy Superintendent, San Francisco; 2775 Union Street 

Principal, Clawson Junior High School, 32nd and Magnolia Streets, 
Oakland; 3424 Webster Street. 

Principal, Washington School, 101 E. 


Supervising Saint 


James Street. 
County Superintendent, Modesto; 207 Park Avenue. 
Principal, Hamilton Junior High School, Oakland; 1210 Everett Avenue 


Oakland; 1111 Hollywood 


San Jose; 


Superintendent, Administration Building, 
Avenue. 


Superintendent, City Hall, San Francisco; 144 Paloma Avenue 


County Superintendent, Hall of Records, San Jose; 532 9th Street. 

City Superintendent, Lincoln School, Richmond; 1109 Roosevelt Avenu 
County Superintendent, Hall of Records, Napa. 

Principal, Tamalpais Park School, Mill Valley. 

County Superintendent, Hall of Records, Oakland; 5216 Manila Avenu 
Principal, Lakeview Junior High School, Oakland; 3909 Linwood Avenue 
Supervisor of texts and libraries, San Francisco Public Schools, 843 

Ellis Street; 360 Hyde Street. 
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William G. Paden 
Bruce H. Painter. 
Thaddeus H. Rhodes 


Lewis H. Smith 
May C. Wade 


Dan H. White 

Will E. Wiley. 

John R. Williams 
Helen A. Winchester 


C. L. Geer 
Section President 
Louis P. Linn 
Section Secretary 


S. J. Brainerd 


Lawrence E. Chenoweth 
Clarence W. Edwards 

J. F. Graham... 

Herbert L. Healy. 

O. S. Hubbard 

May R. McCardle 
DeWitt Montgomery 

L. C. Thompson 

C. S. Weaver 


Robert L. Bird 
Section President 

T. S. MacQuiddy 
Section Secretary 

Arthur Walter 

Edna H. Young 

Mrs. Catherine Gray 

Hooten 


Robert A. Thompson 
Section President 

Fred L. Thurston 
Section Secretary 


W. D. Bannister 


George E. Bettinger 
Ernest P. Branson 
George C. Bush 


Anna Davis Clark 
Emmett Clark.. 

H. G. Clement 

A. R. Clifton. 
Cornelius B. Collins 
Ida M. Collins..... 
Beulah B. Coward 


Superintendent, Room 9, City Hall, Alameda; 1716 Santa Clara Avenue 


..City Superintendent, Petaluma; 314 Howard Street. 


Principal, Francisco Junior High School, San Francisco; 5668 Oak 
Grove Avenue, Oakland. 

Superintendent, 2325 Milvia Street, Berkeley; 661 Santa Barbara Road 

Principal, Cragmont School, Regal Road and Spruce Street, Berkeley; 
2400 Durant Avenue. 

County Superintendent, Fairfield. 

District Superintendent, Needham School, Lodi; 232 S. Hutchins Street. 

Principal, El Dorado School, Stockton; 648 W. Rose Street. 

Counselor, Lakeview Junior High School, Oakland; 562 Rosal Avenue. 


CENTRAL SECTION 


District Superintendent, Coalinga. 


Principal, Washington Union High School, Route 6, Box 100, Fresno; 
3644 Platt Avenue. 


.Superintendent, Tulare; Principal, Tulare Union High School; 358 S. 


H Street. 
Superintendent, Administration Bldg., Bakersfield; 219 Eureka Street. 
County Superintendent, 253 Holland Building, Fresno; 722 Peralta Way. 


.. Principal, Lemoore High School. 
..County Superintendent, Drawer 152, Bakersfield; 2129 17th Street. 
Superintendent, 2425 Fresno Street, Fresno; 3736 Kerckhoff Avenue. 


Teacher, Fresno High School; Route 1, Box 16. 

City Superintendent, Visalia. 

Vice Principal, Union High School, Madera; 909 \W. Yosemite Avenue. 
County Superintendent, Merced; R. R. 3, Box 32. 


CENTRAL COAST SECTION 


County Superintendent, San Luis Obispo. 


-District Superintendent, Watsonville; 420 Palm Avenue. 


City Superintendent, Salinas; 209 California Street. 
County Superintendent, Santa Cruz; 92 Ocean Street. 


.County Superintendent, Hollister. 


SOUTHERN SECTION 
Principal, John Burroughs Junior High School, 600 S. McCadden Place, 
Los Angeles; 814 Brent Avenue, South Pasadena. 


732 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles; 126 N. Meredith Avenue, Pasadena. 


Principal, Oxnard Union High School, P. O. Box H-1; 429 Magnolia 
Avenue. 

Principal, High School, Alhambra; 30 S. Curtis Street. 

Director of research, City Schools, Long Beach; 243 Claiborne Place. 

Superintendent, South Pasadena, 1327 Diamond Avenue; 1700 Ramona 
Avenue. 


. Teacher, 95th Street School, Los Angeles; 607 N. Alexandria Avenue. 
-Superintendent, Pomona; 572 San Francisco Avenue. 

- Superintendent, Redlands; 250 Buena Vista Street. 

Superintendent, Monrovia; 133 N. Myrtle Avenue. 

..Principal, Holtville Union High School. 

.County Superintendent, San Bernardino; 2390 Sierra Way. 


Assistant Supervisor, nature study and elementary sciences, 320 E. 
Walnut Street, Pasadena; 607 Mound Avenue, South Pasadena. 
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J. A. Cranston.. 
Marvin L. Darsie 


Norabelle Davidson 
William P. Dunlevy 


R. E. Dyer.. 
Noel H. Garrison 


Hugh M. Gilmore 


H. B. Glover 
Arthur Gould 
Mrs. F. K. Hampton 


F. A. Henderson 
W. E. Hester 
Ella C. Hickman 


Isabella Hilditch 

C. Ray Holbrook 
Christine A. Jacobsen 
Jeanette Jacobson 
Charles L. Johns 


Mrs. Eugenia West Jones 


Grace Laughlin 
Gertrude Leland 


George O. Lockwood 
John G. McNeely 


F. F. Martin 

R. P. Mitchell 
Gladys Evelyn Moorhead 
George U. Moyse 
Ruth Newby 

J. P. O’Mara 
Oliver P. Palstine 
S. M. Partridge 
A. S. Pope 

A. H. Riddell 

C. W. Sandifur 
George W. Scott 
Beatrice J. Servis 


Albert M. Shaw 


George C. Sherwood 








..Superintendent, Santa Ana, 119 Church Street; 305 Cypress Avenue. 
Dean, Teachers College, University of California at Los Angeles; 962 
Maltman Avenue. 
Teacher, history department, 1316 N. 
S. Grand Avenue, Los Angeles. 


Bronson Avenue, Hollywood; 851 


. Head, mathematics department, Senior High School, San Diego; 2924 
Ash Street. 
Principal, Liberty Elementary School, Arlington. 
Acting Principal, Polytechnic Special Day and Evening School, 1521 
Highland Avenue, Hollywood; 1202 Formosa Avenue. 
.Instructor in social sciences, Fairfax High School, Hollywood; 920 N. 
Vista Street. 
.. Teacher, Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles. 
Assistant Superintendent, Los Angeles; 5115 Pasadena Avenue. 
Kindergarten Director, Los Angeles Schools, 801 W. 52nd Street 
Angeles; 1210 Granada Avenue, San Marino. 
_ Superintendent, Burbank; 1070 Harvard Road. 
Principal, Bishop Union High School. 
Elementary Teacher, Atwater Avenue School, Glendale; 1100 | 
Street. 
Girls Vice-Principal and Teacher, 
National City; 724 B Avenue. 
Superintendent, San Bernardino; 3343 Arrowhead Avenue. 
Teacher, 37th Street School, Los Angeles; 1320 W. 41st Place. 
Teacher, Euclid Avenue School, Los Angeles; 1334 Kellam Avenue. 
Superintendent, 2880 Irvington Avenue, Huntington Park; 7004 Marconi 
Street. 
Kindergarten Director, First Street School, Los Angeles; 318 S. Benton 
Way. 
Teacher, Cheremoya Avenue School, Hollywood. 
Kindergarten Director, San Pascual Avenue School, Los Angeles; 1457 
Scott Avenue. 
Teacher, Glendale High School; 1327 Campbell Street. 
Principal, Lincoln Junior High Santa Monica; 
Avenue. 
_. Superintendent, Santa Monica; 555 10th Street. 
County Superintendent, Santa Ana; 716 E. 5th Street. 
Teacher, Los Angeles Elementary Schools, department of nutrition and 
health, 310 Chamber of Commerce Building; 747 S. New Hampshire 
Street. 
_District Superintendent, Principal of High School and Junior College, 
1440 E. Broadway, Glendale; 322 E. Harvard. 
Kindergarten Teacher, George Washington School, Pasadena; 527 E. 
Washington Street. 
Dean of Men, Pasadena High School and Junior College; 1724 Rose 
Villa Street. 
Teacher, Hamilton Junior High School, Long Beach; 528 Saint Louis 
Avenue. 


Los 


yler 


Sweetwater Union High School, 


School, 1027. Euclid 


Teacher and School Finances, Central Junior High School, 451 
Hill Street, Los Angeles; 1333 Ingraham Street. 

_County Superintendent, Santa Barbara; 407 E. Figueroa Street 

_Principal, Florence School, San Diego; 3720 Pershing Avenue. 

Principal, North Hollywood High School; 11740 Hartsook Drive. 

District Superintendent, Blythe. 

.Teacher, 24th Street School, Los Angeles; 1210 Magnolia Avenue. 

Teacher of science and agriculture, Hollenbeck Junior High School 
602 S. Soto Street, Los Angeles; 2833 Estara Avenue. 

District Superintendent, Orange; 138 N. Harwood Street. 


North 
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Xenia Steinberg. 
W. L. Stephens. 
Paul E. Stewart 

Street. 
K. L. Stockton 

Marconi Street. 
Edyth Thomas 
H. S. Upjohn.. 


Supervising Principal, 


Teacher, 37th Street School, Los Angeles; 2716 S. Western Avenue. 
Superintendent, Long Beach; 1622 E. First Street. 
.Superintendent, 1235 Chapala Street, Santa Barbara; 515 E. Arrellaga 


Huntington Park Union High School; 6925 


.Teacher, 139 South Union Avenue, Los Angeles; 106 N. Benton Way. 
..County Superintendent, 411 Thorpe Building, Los Angeles, 2020 S. Fre- 


mont Street, Pasadena. 


Albert F. Vandegrift 


.Head, department of mathematics, Belmont High School, Los Angeles; 


143 N. Coronado Street. 


Richard D. White 
Street. 
J. A. Woodruff 


Superintendent, 107% S. Brand Boulevard, Glendale; 1216 E. Maple 


Teacher, Robert Louis Stevenson Junior High School, Los Angeles; 
647 E. 42nd Street. 


SPECIAL MEMBERS 


Roy W. Cloud.. 
Vierling Kersey 
Edward L. Hardy. 


Santa Cruz Notes 
UBLIC Schools Week was observed in the 
rural schools of Santa Cruz County. The 
Masonic Lodge offered a globe as a prize to the 
school that registered the most visitors for the 
week. The Happy Valley School of 18 pupils had 
145 visitors and won the prize. 

There were 1500 registered visitors to the rural 
schools, April 22 to 26. 

The rural schools of Santa Cruz County were 
guests at Soquel Union Grammar School, Friday, 
May 10, for an inter-school field meet. E. E. 
Esdon, principal, and his eight teachers planned 
the program and the P. T. A. served luncheon. 

The day opened with songs, remarks by 
County Superintendent Edna H. Young, and Mrs. 
Lawrence, who presented the traveling flag and 
the flag salute. 

The athletic program consisted of mystery 
races by lower grades, races by upper grades, 
boys baseball, girls basketball, and mixed sets 
of tennis. A splendid musical program was pre- 
sented in the afternoon by the different rural 
schools. 

About 1400 children, many trustees and parents 
were present. The Inter-school Field Meet is an 
annual event in Santa Cruz County. It is more 
than a play day and has real educational value. 

* 7 + 

David E. Martin, Alameda County Superin- 
tendent of Schools and vice-president of the 
Board of Directors of the C. T. A., reports sev- 
eral interesting teachers meetings for primary 
and grammar grade teachers, held at Livermore, 
Centerville, and Hayward. 

~ > . 

Captain Delbert Brunton, principal of the 
Mountain View High School, was granted a 
leave-of-absence, in order that he might attend 
the graduation exercises at Annapolis. One of 
his sons graduates this year; another son grad- 
uates there next year. 


State Executive Secretary, 508 Sheldon Building, San Francisco. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sacramento. 
President, State Teachers College, San Diego; 3528 First Street. 


P. T. A. Courses at Summer Schools 

EW educational movements in recent years 

have had the growth and effectiveness of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Intelligent parents appreciate the opportunity 
offered by the organization for an authentic 
insight into school affairs. School principles and 
educators in general recognize the Parent- 
Teacher Association as the true representative 
of progressive education—the connecting link 
between the public schools and the public at 
large. Every teacher’s work frequently con- 
tacts this organization. 


To meet the increasing demand for informa- 
tion concerning the functions of a Parent- 
Teacher Association, and to provide a number 
of leaders for the work, seven colleges in the 
State of California will offer during the 1929 
summer session special credit courses on the 
Educational Aspects of the Parent-Teacher 
Movement. Several other colleges will offer spe- 
eial lectures on the subject. 


The colleges offering these courses are as 
follows: 
Stanford University—6 weeks; 2 units of 


credit; Instructor, Mrs. J. W. Bingham. 


University of Southern California—6 weeks; 
units. 


bo 


Humboldt State Teachers College—6 weeks; 
units; Instructor, Mrs. E. R. Crum. 


to 


Chico State Teachers College—6 weeks; 2 
units; Instructor, R. S. Merrill. 


San Francisco State Teachers College—6 
weeks; 2 units; Instructor, Mrs. E. K. Strong. 


Santa Barbara State Teachers College—3 
weeks; 1 unit. 


San Diego State Teachers College—3 weeks; 
1 unit; Instructor, Mrs. A. Muehleisen. 














Song of the Sierras 
PercivaL J. Cooney, El Monte 


ROWNING o’er valley and plain, 
F Cleaving the uppermost air, 
Mangled by frost-snap and rain 

Savage and jugged and bare; 
Peaks pointing up to the stars, 

Forests with darkening sweep, 
Streams ever gnawing their bars 

Leap down to my uttermost deep. 


Piercing my bosom with light, 
Spanning my canyons with steel, 
Rushing with screams through my night, 
Man conquers,—for woe, or for weal. 
Training and testing his toil 
Since ever his striving began 
My woods and my wealth are his spoil, 
Yet am I the saviour of man. 


Life 
With the battle for dollars or fame, 
When he’s weary of struggle and strife 
And worn with worldly game. 
When his tired ears are ringing 


For when he is burdened with 


With the roar of the clanging town, 
He climbs where the brooks are singing 
And the trails come winding down. 


Come then to my welcoming shade, 
Lie down by my murmuring rills, 
Find peace in some shadowy glade 
Set deep in the heart of the hills. 
When your courage or spirit fails 
And your cheek grows faded and wan, 
Let your feet wander free on my trails, 
And I'll make you once more—a MAN. 


* * * 


My Menu of Seeds 


Exsie S. WESTERHOUSE 
A Fifth Grade Nature-Study project as 
ducted at the Santa Fe School, Monrovia. 


ITH eager, attentive faces the children 
W of the Santa Fe School sat listening to 
the teacher read the poem “What Will Robin 
Do Then, Poor Thing?” A cotoneaster bush, 
blown by the early morning breeze, tapped at 
the window, near which sat a wide-awake lad, 
chin cupped in chubby palms. At the close of 
the poem, Teacher asked someone to tell the 
class what he thought robin’s breakfast might 
be that bleak frosty morning. 


con- 
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A louder tap at the window. Lo! There sat 
a little sparrow on the bending twig, pecking 
at the bright red cotoneaster berry. The lad 
near the window whispered excitedly, “Oh, look! 
A red seed!” 


The children were soon discussing 
Mother Nature and how kind of her to pre- 
pare for hungry birds and animals, when so 
many green things of the summer had withered 
and died. Their own breakfast came next. Had 
Mother Nature thought of children as well as 


wise 


the birds? The teacher stepped to the board 
and wrote: 
“Would children go hungry if they were 


given only seeds to eat?” 

“Now,” 
this question will each of you, before tomor- 
row’s lesson, make three menu cards. A menu 
for breakfast, another for luncheon, and still 
another for dinner. The dishes for each menu 
must be something made from seeds.” 


‘ 


she continued, “in order to answer 


It was a group of expectant children which 
came to the nature-study class the following 
day. Each child’s was read and dis- 
cussed. Dishes not made from 
marked off. The following is an average ex 
ample of results: 


menu 


seeds were 


BREAKFAST 
Choice of 
Rolled Oats or Cream of Wheat 
Buckwheat Cakes 
Corn Muffins 
Coffee for Father 
LUNCHEON 
Chili Beans 
Lima Bean Soup 
Boston Baked Beans 
Corn Mush 


DINNER 
Green Peas 
Rice Pudding 
Cornbread 
Hominy 
At the next lesson breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner clubs were conducted. The children were 
grouped at three tables. Breakfast menus made 
by the children were placed at the first table. 
Luncheon menus at the second and at the third 
the dinner menus. 


A waitress for each table was chosen who 
also acted as chairman. She asked each child 
to mark the dish he wished served and after 
collecting these called on each to discuss the 
dish of seeds he had selected. Many interesting 
contributions and facts were presented. Even 
songs were sung about seeds. The children felt 
quite grown-up as they conducted their 
fast club. 


break- 
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The Changing Meaning of Vocational Education 


WatTER R. HEPNER 
Superintendent of Schools, San Diego 


N education, as in every other field of human 

activity, technical terms are used to transmit 

certain ideas. The meaning of such terms are 
usually not clearly understood by the uninitiated. 
Even within a given specialized field there is 
much lack of mutual agreement and understand- 
ing. Volumes have been written in virtually 
every field in an effort to reach agreement. 

However, the interesting fact remains that 
meanings are forever changing. Knowledge, 
methods, and processes are being modified con- 
tinually. So in the end we find ourselves with 
terms not much more definite than when we 
started. 

Some years ago the term “vocational educa- 
tion” was a much more delimited concept than 
itis today. In an effort to perfect the process of 
vocational education, to adapt it to the needs of 
vocation and life, it has become much more in- 
clusive than formerly. 

It goes without saying that actual training in 
the knowledge, habits, and skills of particular 
vocations is a prime necessity. We now concede, 
however, that more is needed. Perhaps voca- 
tional people have always conceded this to be 
true, but careful analyses of various procedures, 
curricula, and administrations show that these 
other objectives have received emphasis in 
actual practice only incidentally. 

Character is a major objective in vocational 
education. When leaders state with authority 
that 60 % of the men discharged by employers 
during a recent year lost their jobs, not because 
of lack of skill, but because of some deficiency 
in character* there is an implied responsibility 
that cannot be ignored. Perhaps these men have 
never had the advantages of formal vocational 
training. Unfortunately, no facts concerning 
them are available. 

Nevertheless, it would seem that a careful 
analysis of our educational product should be 
made. Definite and positive procedures should 
be set up if character deficiencies are discovered. 
In the meantime much good will doubtless be 
accomplished by teachers who are “character- 
conscious”. In the informal relationships be- 
tween pupils and teachers much effective char- 
acter education is going on if the pupils are 

*To be fair, of course, studies should also be 
made of the “deficiency in character” of em- 
ployers.—Ed. note. 


able to feel constantly the approval of right 
conduct. 

Citizenship training is of increasing importance. 
The growing complexity of industrial processes, 
the multiplication of the number of divisions of 
labor, the revolutionary changes caused by in- 
ventions, have introduced a more urgent need 
for definite training in social science. 

A knowledge and an appreciation of group 
ideals, practices and relationships, of the inter- 
dependence of groups, seems absolutely neces- 
sary. Labor must understand the ideals, needs, 
activities, not only of other labor groups but of 
the capitalist, consumer, political, and other 
social groups. Changes in industry have made 
us more dependent upon other people than at 
any other time in the world’s history. This 
means that we are greatly affected by what other 
individuals and groups do or do not do, and vice 
versa. 

Train for Leadership in Labor 

Conflict and misunderstanding between capital 
and labor injure everyone. It now seems desir- 
able to include in the courses of study in the 
allied subjects much instruction in the history, 
uses, ideals, meanings, and methods of improve- 
ment of labor unions. Training for worthy mem- 
bership and for effective leadership in trade 
unions seems a prime requisite in any vocational 
education program. 

Along with this emphasis should be taught the 
economic and social principles which underlie 
the activity of the directors of business and 
industrial organizations. These emphases should, 
of course, be in addition to the most valuable 
emphases which are already present in the usual 
courses of study. 

A third important stress needed not only in 
vocational education but in every phase of educa- 
tion is on a workable concept of success. Even 
educators have been guilty of defining success 
in terms of earning capacity or control of 
material wealth. We have certain pupils who, 
largely because of inherited traits, will never be 
“materially” successful. Some other standard 
must be acceptable not only by them but hon- 
estly believed to be a desirable standard by the 
more fortunately endowed. We may be thinking 
of an unrealizable utopia, but nevertheless we 
are confronted with a necessity. 

At the rate our high schools, colleges, and 
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universities are graduating young men and 
women it would seem that it is going to be 
absolutely necessary for many of these more 
gifted young people to enter into those voca- 
tions which place little emphasis upon the clean- 
of finer-nails and collars. If success is 
ever to be measured in terms of service and 
personal worth instead of money and financial 
prestige, the schools must certainly carry their 
share of the responsibility. 

Manual labor must be dignified in the minds 
of all. It can be done in large measure, if the 
American idea of success can be changed to fit 
the needs of the masses of Americans. 

The teachers of vocational education will 
doubtless render valuable service in their efforts 
to educate young America. Their specialized 
activities have become more generalized. These 
instructors are indeed educators, charged with 
the task of helping children to become vocation- 
ally equipped and able to adjust themselves to 
the strains and stresses of modern life. 


ness 


Such adjustment will depend in large measure 
upon the quality of the character and citizenship 
instruction received, and upon the soundness of 
the philosophies of success and life developed 
under the personal influence and personal leader- 
ship of instructors in trade and _ industrial 
subjects. 


Vocational education moves ahead! 
= * * 


John Charles Fremont 


Factual material for classroom use 


ApAH M. STEWART 
Hornitos School, Mariposa County 


over the 
the White 
Some recall that another Cali- 
headed the Republican Party’s first 
ticket, in 1856. The name of this earlier presi- 
dential candidate from the 
John Charles Fremont. 


ALIFORNIANS are rejoicing 
C certainty of a Californian in 
House in 1929. 
fornian 
Pacific coast was 

Fremont’s name has been linked inseparably 
with that of California, ever since the days when 
certain far-seeing Washington statesmen cast 
their eyes toward the distant but alluring Span- 
ish territory across the Rockies. His high cour- 
age and daring bravery distinguished him so 
greatly that they won for him the command of 
western exploring expeditions. During one of 
these he arrived, early in 1846, at Sutter’s Fort 
near Sacramento. He was there just in time to 
take a prominent part in the “Bear Flag Rebel- 
lion’, and thereby to win a place in the hearts 
of Californians. 

He was so delighted with this new territory, 
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over which he had helped to raise the Stars and 
Stripes, that he authorized one of his followers 
to purchase an estate for him where he could 
settle down and make a home for his young 
wife. He had in mind a ranch near San Fran- 
cisco, but his agent bought “Las Mariposas.” 


The Famous Mariposa Grant 


This famous old Spanish grant had been given 
to Juan B. Alvarado in 1844 by Governor 
Micheltorena for patriotic services. It 
known as a “floating grant” because its boun- 
daries were not definitely established. It was 
roughly speaking, 70 square miles of grazing 
land “lying in the basin of the Mariposa River”. 
Three thousand dollars was the purchase price 
of this tract, later proven to be a wonderfully 
rich mineral section. 

Fremont’s difficulties in establishing a home 
on his grant read like an old-fashioned dime 
novel,—political enemies; mine jumpers; volun- 
teer militia; donations of town sites; importation 
of machinery over rough mountain roads, by 
mule-teams; U. S. court martial; litigation over 
property titles; fabulous ores; and lastly, defeat 
and loss of his cherished estate. 

From the highest pinnacles of political favor 
and worldly was 
military rank and at the same time he met with 


was 





possessions, he reduced in 
severe financial reverses. 
the 
always 


latter 
California’s 


Notwithstanding troubles of his 
vears, he will 
history the gallant 


and fought to make this state a glorious addi- 


remain in 


“Pathfinder,” who planned 
tion to his beloved republic. 


* * x 


San Francisco School Handbooks 
HE 
recently issued a number of excellent mimeo- 


graphed manuals for use in the These 
handbooks indicate some of the progressive edu- 


San Francisco School Department has 


schools. 


cational movements which are taking place in 
San Francisco. 

“Handbook for the Use of Teachers Engaged 
in the Work of Americanization” comprises 40 


pages and is the result of a group study by the 
teachers of Americanization under the guidance 
of Ethel Swain, former acting supervisor of 


Adult Education. 
“Conservation of Vision”, of 48 pages, pro- 
vides material for information and publicity con- 


cerning sight-saving classes on the eyesight of 
school children. 

“Handbook for the Use of Engaged 
in the Work of Teaching Lip-Reading to Hard- 
of-Hearing Children”, of 35 pages, gives a tenta- 
tive course of study, supplementary lessons, and 
related information. 

“Handbook for the Use of Teachers Engaged 
in the Work of Correction of Speech Defects”, 
18 pages, is compiled by Edna Cotrel, teacher in 
charge of this division. 


Teachers 
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The Fight for Good English 


A Play by Wild Rose School, Monrovia, California 
Plot by Eleanor Johnson 8B, Development by 8B Better English Club 


Cast of Characters 
Professor Good English 
Jimmie 
Judy, Jimmie’s Sister 
Pupils of Professor Good English 
Nora, the Maid 
Mike, the Gardener 
Captain Slang 
Captain Slang’s Followers 

(Captain Slang’s followers later become pupils 

of Professor Good English.) 
Act I 

Scene laid in garden of Jimmie’s and Judy’s 
home. Judy is working with flowers and talking 
to Jimmie (who is seated on a bicycle) about 
their school. 

Judy: Goodness! I made a terrible mistake 
today and I shocked Professor Good English 
so. I thought he was going to faint when I 
said “us girls” instead of “we girls”. I didn’t 
know you had to use “we” just because it was 
the subject. 

Jimmie: Gee! I thoug— 

Judy: Jimmie! If you don’t stop using “Gee”, 
Mother will send you to a reform school! 

Jimmie: Well then, I thought—is that all 
right? (A nod from Judy.) I thought it was 
correct to say “Aren’t I?” instead of that great 
big long “Am I not?” 

Prof. G. E. walking home from school, passes 
the garden, overhears a part of Jimmie’s and 
Judy’s conversation and stops to say: 

Prof. G. E.: Ah, it is most gratifying to hear 
you conversing on intellectual subjects, rather 
than on the superficial topics of frivolous society. 
The coming generation will reap the reward 
of the educational trend of modern days. Fool- 
ish discourse is wasteful, if not to say retro- 
grading. 

Jimmie: I heard on the way home that a gang 
here in town had picked a leader they call 
“Captain Slang”. They say they will spoil the 
English of every boy and girl in town. 

Prof. G. E.: Impossible! Impossible! We 
shall rise to defend so just a cause as that of 
protecting our better speech. 

Judy: Jimmie, wouldn’t it be fun to have a 
party Saturday and invite all of our English 
class, and this Captain Slang and his gang, to 
see if we can’t get them to like good English 
instead of fighting it? Let’s do! 


Jimmie: That would be great! I'd like to 
meet that gang anyhow—that is, if there were 
a lot of us together, I’d like to meet them. 

Judy: Will you come to the party, Professor 
Good English? 

Prof. G .E.: My dear, I am not given to such 
light amusement ordinarily, but if you invite 
these ruffians, I feel it my duty to be present 
and help defend you and our mother tongue. 

Judy: Oh, thank you, Professor Good English. 
Then come Saturday at three o’clock. Good bye 
(as Professor starts to move on down street). 

Prof. G. E.: Good day, children! 

Curtain 
Act II 

Same scene as before. Jimmie, Judy, and sev- 
eral other pupils are seated or standing about, 
waiting for the rest of the guests to arrive. All 
are visibly excited. 

Jimmie: I can’t hardly wait for Captain Slang 
to get here, but I do wish some of the rest of 
the fellows would come first. Maybe that gang 
will want to fight us instead of our English. 

Judy: Why they wouldn’t be that rude! They 
are probably very nice boys who just haven't 
had a chance to see how much nicer it is to 
speak correctly. I’m sure we can make them 
like us and see that they are wrong. 

Dorothy: Judy, you think every one is good 
just because you are. 

Charles: Jimmie, Professor Good English said 
we should correct each other whenever we 
heard mistakes, and I believe you said, “I can’t 
hardly wait. What should you have said?” 

Jimmie: I can hardly wait, then. 

Captain Slang and boys enter roughly. 

Harry: Here’s them sissies what don’t think 
we know what we want! 

John: Ain’t they smart! 

Capt.: Come on boys! Let’s show ’em nobody 
ain’t goin’ to learn us no English. 

They make a rush at the pupils who stand 
amazed at such conduct, but when Hugh grabs 
Jimmie’s arm, Judy screams and Nora with a 
broom and Mike with his hoe, come running! 
They aid Jimmie, Charles and Henry drive away 
the gang. 

Nora goes over to comfort Judy who ts crying 
and putting her arms about Judy says, “They 
would hurt my Judy, would they?” 

Cleo and Norma arrive just as Jimmie and rest 
are brushing and straightening their clothes and 








~ 





Cleo exclaims, “What is the matter Judy? Why 
we you crying?” (Nora exits.) 

Before anyone can answer her, Prof. G. E. and 
rest of pupils arrive and Judy sobbingly says: 

“Oh Professor Good English, the terriblest 
thing happened! 

Prof. G. E.: There now, child, you are ex- 
cited. You mean that a disastrous event has 
occurred. 

Judy: Well, anyway, I didn’t know boys 
could act as those boys did. Captain Slang and 
his crowd were here and they actually tried to 
fight as soon as they came through the gate. 
Does using slang make people rude, too? 

Prof. G. E.: Yes pupils, that is one reason 
the use of slang is such a serious offense. Those 
who use it become careless about their consider- 
ation of others and good manners is only 
another expression for kindness. 

Mary: Well, let’s forget about those boys and 
enjoy the afternoon. 

Prof. G. E.: Judy, since the group belonging 
to the boy who calls himself “Captain Slang” 
has come and gone, you will not need me and 
I wonder if I may be excused. 

Judy: Yes, of course Professor Good Eng- 
lish, if you wish, we shall excuse you. Thank 
you so much for coming. 

As Prof. G. E. is about to go out of garden, 
Capt. Slang comes breathlessly up to gate and 
taking off his cap calls out: 

“Don’t go Professor! Can I come in? The 
guys want me to tell youse all that us boys 
never meant no harm this afternoon and if 
Professor here will say us can come ter his 
school, we'll be there Monday with bells on.” 

Pupils call out “Good! Hurrah!” 

Prof. G. E.: Your proposition, young man, 
overwhelms me. It will give me great pleasure 
to have you join the class. I feel sure you will 
be forgiven by those you have wronged. 

Curtain 
Act III 

Scene the same. All of class seated or standing 
about. 

Judy: Now that we're all here, I want to 
tell you how glad Jimmie and I are that we 
invited you boys who called yourself the “Slang 
Gang” to our party several months ago, for if 
you hadn’t come that day, you and your sisters 
would never have been in our class, and we’ve 
all had such fun together. 

Harry: It sure has been fun knowing all you 
kids—folks I mean, but it seems kinda slow 
sometimes for we ain’t had no fight—haven’t 
had any fight, for a long time. 

John: No, but we’ve had some good games 
since we joined the English class. 
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Charles: Judy, didn’t you say that some of 
the class had some rhymes that they thought 
Professor Good English would like? You 
wanted us all to hear them before they were 
handed in to him. 

Judy: Yes. 

Jimmie: Well, let’s hear them, because we 
fellows are going to play ball on the lot until 
time for refreshments. 


Judy: All right. Howard, you are first. 

(As each child gives his line, he rises, if sitting 
The alphabet should be given spiritedly.) 
A—is for assembly where English is taught 
B—is for the bookshop where the textbook is 

bought. 

C—for the credits we get when we're right 
D—for disgrace when our work we slight. 
E—is for errors; we hope there aren’t any 
F—is for failure when there are too many. 
G—is for greatness of scholarly men. 
H—for the honors bestowed upon them. 
I—for intelligence possessed by us all. 
J—for jazz thinking, by which many fall. 
K— is for knowledge we gain in the school 
L—is for laziness, a habit of fools. 
M—for moments swiftly they fly. 
N—for negligence and failure, thereby. 
O—is for orderliness in all of our work 
P—is for patience if tempted to shirk. 
Q—is for quality; try to attain it. 

t—is for reward; perseverance will gain it 
S—is for service, by good will inspired. 
T— is for truthfulness by all men admired 
U—is for usefulness, a saving grace. 
V—is for victory in all of life’s race. 
W—is for willingness, your task to perform 
X—has no meaning, it’s just too forlorn. 
Y—is for youth, sparkling and bright 
Z—is for zeal to speak English right. 

All together: Careful people use good Eng- 


lish. Do you? 


7 
A Sonnet 
Rupotr G. Ruste, Ripon 
F ever from the teeming multitude 
Of heaven there should chance to come a 
star, 
Immense in magnitude—an avatar 
Of wrath, a crashing bolt with venom spewed 
At earth because of some long standing feud— 
Or, let us say, some fragment strayed afar 
Should meet the earth like elements at war 


And blast at once earth’s restless, 
brood— 


striving 


Would all then be as if no elements 
Had ever sentient been and looked upon 
Themselves? Or would man’s glory and disgrace 
His love, his hate, his praises and laments, 
His prayers, curses, and his fancy’s spawn, 
Reverberate forever through all space? 
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Off For Atlanta Meeting! 


A. R. CLirton 

State Director for California, Monrovia 
S most of you already know, the N. E. A. 
I seman opens on June 28, a few days 
earlier than usual. President Lamkin is trying 
a new plan with reference to the Fourth of 
July and the closing events of the convention. 

Please send me the names of your delegates. 
Get their credentials from our state secretary, 
Roy W. Cloud. 

The Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel 
will be California headquar- 
ters. It is the finest hotel in 
Atlanta. Very reasonable rates 
have been given us. 

Delegates planning on stay- 
ing at the Atlanta-Biltmore 
should write the manager, ask- 
ing for a place in the quota of 
rooms assigned to California. 
It has been found unsatisfac- 
tory for the director or the 
state secretary to make whole- 
sale reservations. 

After conferences with many 
of those most interested and 
after the replies to letters had 
been tabulated, it was decided 
to go by Santa Fe to Houston, 
by Southern Pacific from 
Houston to New Orleans, and 
by Louisville and Nashville 





A. R. Clifton, N. E. A. State Director 


New York—from San Francisco or Los An- 
geles, $151.70. 

Boston—from San Francisco or Los Angeles, 
$157.76. 

Washington—from San Francisco or Los An- 
geles, $145.86. 


A fare of $9.12 must be added to each of thx 
above amounts for all who go via the Grand 
Canyon. 

The annual breakfast will be held probably 
Saturday morning, June 29, at the Atlanta-Bilt- 
more Hotel. All delegates will 
want to attend this pleasant 
feature of the convention. 


* * * 


Huntington Park 

INAL meeting of the Hun- 

tington Park Education 
Club for the school year was 
held at the San Gabriel Schoo! 
with a good attendance. 

The speaker of the evening 
was Mr. Henry F. Niese, vice 
consul from Argentina to Los 
Angeles. 

Entertainment was furnished 
by the physical education de- 
partment of the school and 
consisted of a May-pole dance 
by kindergarten pupils and an 
acrobatic stunt by the boys. 

Officers for the ensuing year 
were elected as follows: 

President—Arthur E. Paine. 

Vice-President—Miss Ella L. 
Riese. 

Secretary and Treasurer— 
Miss Lucile Smith. 


and Atlanta-West Point from for California, eenenten of Schools, Sergeant-at-Arms — Thomas 
y onrovia. 

New Orleans to Atlanta. ; F J. Quarton. 
Leave San Francisco 10:30 p.m., June 22, Santa ae 


Fe; 

Leave Los Angeles 11 a.m., June 23, Santa Fe: 
San Francisco and Los Angeles delegates meet 
at Barstow. 

Arrive Grand Canyon 7:15 a.m., June 24, Santa 
Fe; 


Leave Grand Canyon 8 p.m., June 24, Santa Fe. 


Arrive Houston 7:15 a.m., June 26, Santa Fe; 

Leave Houston 7:05 p.m., June 26, Southern 
Pacific. 

Arrive New Orleans 6:05 a.m., June 27, South- 


ern Pacific; 
Leave New Orleans 5:30 p.m., June 27, L. & N. 
Arrive Chehaw 6:10 a.m., June 28, A. & W. P.; 
(Leave Chehaw 12 noon, June 28, A. & W. P 
Arrive Atlanta 4:15 p.m., June 28, A. & W. P. 
The following rates are quoted going and 
r¢turning via direct routes. Routes through Chi- 
cago, New Orleans, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Denver and El Paso, Albuquerque or Ogden are 
direct-routed, with stop-over at Atlanta: 


Atlanta—from San Francisco or Los Angeles, 
$113.60. 


Perey E. Rowell, head of the non-collegiate 
division, Technical High School, Oakland, has 
prepared an interesting and mimeographed 
statement concerning the work of this division 
Mr. Rowell states “About one year ago I wrote 
to all the school departments in the United 
States, having an enrollment of 10,000 or more 
students, in regard to the problem of providing a 
curriculum for those high school students who 
neither care to prepare for college nor to take 
commercial or industrial courses. 


“T have received so many requests for informa- 
tion concerning the results which have been 
obtained from the experiment that I have pre- 
pared a bulletin, in which I have tried to incor- 
porate answers to all of the questions which 
have been asked. I am sending copies to those 
whom I am sure are interested in this move- 
ment.” 


a * x 


Mrs. Addine Reedy, rural supervisor of Modoc 
County, has resigned her position and at the 
close of the school vear will return to her home 
in San Francisco. 
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Looking Ahead Financially 


Dr. Ermer H. STAFFELBACH, 
Director of Research, California Teachers Association 


ROBABLY every mature individual gives 

some thought occasionally to the future, 

and looks forward more or less hopefully 
to a time when it will be possible to retire from 
active service with finances sufficient at least to 
keep the proverbial wolf from the door. In this 
respect teachers are no different from other 
people. 

Just what amount of income at the time of 
retirement will suffice for this purpose will 
depend, of course, upon the needs and desires of 
the individual. In judging such matters the 
individual is always biased by his own circum- 
stances, his own standard of living. Thus the 
teacher who has been accustomed to a salary of 
$1500 will tend to accept that as a suitable basis 
for retirement. 

The teacher who has grown used to a salary 
of twice that amount will tend to think in terms 
of $3000 as a suitable basis for retirement, and 
will even be at a loss to know how it might be 
possible to get along comfortably on less. 

There is a growing tendency on the part of 
teachers to think, in this connection, in terms of 
a retirement salary from the state or local com- 
munity. In California a retirement law exists 
which, under optimum conditions, allows the 
teacher an annual retirement salary of $500. 
The constitutional basis of the retirement act is 
the theory that such pay is in reality “deferred 
salary,” and that after retirement the teacher is 
receiving only what she has earned, but not 
received, prior to her retirement. 

Provided this theory could be stretched suffi- 
ciently, it might become possible for the teacher 
to lay her doubts and fear about the 
future, and rest assured of a comfortable old 
However, at present there appears to be 
little likelihood of such a turn of events, and 


aside 
age. 


the teacher is faced with the problem of pro- 
viding against the future. It is, therefore, the 
purpose of this paper to set forth certain phases 
of the teacher’s private problem of looking ahead 
financially. 
The Annuity Method 

It is possible for anyone with sufficient funds 
to buy an “annuity.” reliable annuity 
companies are in the field, and their agents will 
call upon the teacher at her request and explain 
their policies. The annuity, in reality, is a wager 
or the part of the company that the annuitant 
(the one purchasing the annuity) will die before 


Many 








he has received back from the company enough 
money to exhaust the amount paid in, plus the 
accrued interest. 

The estimates are based 
actuarial figures, and in each case it is assumed 
that the annuitant will live a given number of 
years beyond the age at which he buys the 
policy. Thus, as the individual grows older, the 
cost of the annuity grows less and less. 

One objection to the annuity is that it does 
not constitute an estate. When the annuitant 
dies, except in the case of special provisions in 
the contract, the annuity stops, and the company 
comes into final possession of whatever money 
is left over from what the annuitant paid in. 

Most individuals like to think in terms of an 
estate—that is, in terms of something accumu- 
iated which fully and completely belongs to 
them, which they can sell or give away, while 
living, and which they can bequeath to some 
one else when they die. The annuity method 
does not constitute an estate of this kind. 

Methods of Accumulation 

The teacher desiring to accumulate an estate 
which, upon retirement, will yield an adequate 
income is faced with two general types of pos- 
sibilities: (1) the savings method, and (2) the 
investment method. Both methods have their 
advantages, as the writer will attempt to show. 

The Investment Method. The chief 
tion to this method is the risk involved(’). Un 


company’s upon 


objec- 


fortunately, a good many teachers are poor in 
vestors, and are easily taken advantage of, with 
the result that they sometimes lose much, if not 
all, of their investments. The real estate which 
the teacher buys with an eye to future increases 
in value, often goes down instead of up. 

The stock, bought under 
“high-powered” salesman, too often turns out to 
be worth little or nothing. This is not the place 
for a confession; but, speaking in general terms, 


pressure from a 


I suppose there are but few teachers who have 
been long in the service that have not had cer- 
tain financial adventures which they remember 
with more or less regret. 

However, there is at least one distinct ad 
the The 
estate, if it be good, and the stock, if it b 


vantage to investment method. real 


1. The investment method can be 
reasonably safe by the aid of a reliable 
ment Only expert advice should be 
sought or matters of investment 


rendered 
invest- 
banker. 
accepted in 
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sound, will tend to fluctuate in value in such a 
way as to compensate for the changes in money 
values. That is, when money becomes cheaper, 
the value of the stock will tend to rise; so will 
the real estate. 

The investor’s money will tend to grow in 
volume to compensate, to some extent at least, 
for its decreased purchasing power(*). This is 
not true of the ordinary savings method. 

The Savings Method. The chief claim for 
the savings method is that it is safe. Certain 
kinds of savings are safer, of course, than 
others; and certain investments are, perhaps, 
safer than certain kinds of savings’. But on the 
whole the savings method probably involves 
considerably less risk than the investment 
method. And by the savings method the ele- 
ment of chance can be almost entirely elimi- 


Conversely, if the teacher wishes to save a 
given amount by a certain time, it is possible to 
figure exactly what her monthly or annual 
deposits must be in order to achieve the desired 
amount of accumulations within the stated time 
at a given rate of interest. 

Unfortunately, however, she cannot foretell 
just what the buying power of her savings will 
be, for no matter what happens to the purchas- 
ing value of the dollar, her savings will be just 
the one exact amount—no less, no more. 

If the California teacher wishes an income 
upon retirement of a certain amount, including 
her retirement salary of $500, all she needs to 
do is to subtract the $500 pension from the 
amount of income desired at the age of retire- 
ment, in order to determine the amount she will 
have to provide for privately. 


nated, so that the teacher can know to the The cashier at her savings bank can then tell 


exact fraction of a dollar just how much her her exactly how much she will need to deposit 


savings will amount to at a given time. with him in order to accumulate an amount 


sufficient to yield the desired income at the time 





; 1. Bonds are here considered as a type of sav- of her retirement. 
ing, since they do not, ordinarily, fluctuate in 


value; and they yield an interest rate in a In Table I, below, this has been figured for 
fashion similar to the ordinary time deposits. two beginning teachers at different rates of in- 


Nothing, probably, is safer than certain kinds of terest. In each case it 


is assumed that the 
bonds. 


teacher desires to retire after 30 years of teach- 
2. See Table 2, below, for the story of the -. 
dollar’s buying power during the last 30 years. 8: wid te ; 
To say that money is “cheap” is of course In the one case it is assumed that she desires 


equivalent to saying that prices are “high.” a retirement income of $1500, $1000 of which she 


Table I. Amounts to be saved monthly over a 30-year period in order to produce given in- 
come amounts after the end of the 30-year period at given rates of interest. 





(Col. 3) 
Co. 1 Total amount of saving (Col. 4) (Col. 5) 
OR 4) ‘i at the time of retirement Rate of interest on the Monthly saving (12 times 
Income upon retirement Col. 2) necessary to produce monthly savings during a year) necessary to 
less $500 (i. e. less the Rateofsimple the income of Column 1 the 30-year period, amount to the figures of 
present retirement 


interest after at given rate of simple compounded as stated Col. 3 at the compound 
salary.) retirement date. interest. below. rate stated in Col. 4 








. ; re 4% compounded - 
) c $2 . : $ 
. $1000 | 4% $25,000 semi-annually $3585 
2 Sa | ella a 4% compounded 

¢ C $37 / : 
. $1300 4% we semi-annually __ $47.10 

$1000 6% $16,666 6% compounded $17.10 

ae i neers annually _ : , 
$1300 6% $21,666 Cm seanpeenes 22.23 


annually 


Read the table thus: If the teacher wished an income of $1500 at the time of her retirement, 
she will need to provide for the difference between $1500 and the amount of her retirement salary, 
($1500-$500), in this case the $1000 represented by the first figure in Column 1 above. To do this 
she will need to accumulate a sum which at a given rate of simple interest will produce each year 
the desired amount. Thus $25,000 of accumulated savings at 4% 
$1000 interest. 

In order to accumulate the $25,000 she will need to save each month (12 to the year) $35.83 at 
4% interest compounded semi-annually. (This rate is the usual savings bank rate.) 

If, on the other hand, the teacher invests her money in “building and loan” at the usual 6%, 
compounded annually, she will need only to accumulate $16,666 which, at 6% simple interest, will 
earn $1000 interest per year. (The choice between the 6% and the 4% is, of course, occasioned by 
the greater risk—real or imaginary—involved in the “building and loan” investment.) 


simple interest will produce 








will need to provide for privately. To achieve 
this she is offered a choice between the savings- 
bank method and the “building and loan” 
method. 

In the other case, it is assumed that the 
teacher will want a total income upon retirement 
of $1800, which, less the $500 from the state, 
leaves $1300 to be provided for privately. In the 
second case, too, the teacher is offered the 
choice of saving by the savings-bank method or 
by the “building and loan” method. 

The figures of Table I presuppose two things: 
(1) that the purchasing power of the dollar will 
remain unchanged throughout the 30-year 
period, and (2) that the general living standard 
of society will not vary. Experience shows that 
neither of these suppositions is trustworthy. 

The figures of Table 2, which are set forth 
graphically in Chart 1, show that the value of 
the dollar varied greatly during the last 30 years, 
and that the variation in value was generally 
and for the most part regularly downward. The 
significance of this downward trend in money 
value will be discussed further below. 


The other supposition, that the living standard 
of the American people will remain unchanged, 
also involves a serious fallacy, because new 
items of expense are rapidly appearing to take 
their toll from the individual’s income. In 1898, 
to give examples, almost nothing was spent for 
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automobiles and _ gasoline; much smaller 
amounts were spent than at present for amuse- 
ments; and nothing at all for radios. 

The teacher, whether retired or active, is one 
of the cultured members of the community in 
which she lives; and she is expected to keep pace 
with social developments along the various lines, 
and to bring her standard of living upward with 
if not actually in advance of, the general level 


Concerning the Figures of Table 2 


In Table 2 are set forth figures concerning the 
food-purchasing power of the dollar for the 
years 1898 to 1928 as compared with that of the 
1898 dollar. It will be seen that the downward 
trend is fairly regular until about 1916, after 
which year the effects of the war were distinctly 
felt, and a more abrupt fall in the value of 
money occurred. From 1920 to 1921 there is a 
rather abrupt rise, followed by a tendency to 
level off at a point considerably under one-half 
the value at the beginning of the 30-year period. 


It is often stated that the war caused a great 
fall in money values—which is, of course, equiv- 
alent to the saying that prices were forced up 
by the war. This is shown in the figures in 
column 2 of the table. But what is not so gen- 
erally recognized or known is the easily sub- 
stantiated fact that the trend in value was down- 
ward long before the war started. As a matter 


Chart I—Variations in the food-purchasing power of the dollar. 
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of fact which can easily be ascertained from the 
table, the ratio of value in 1913 (immediately 
before the war) to that for the year 1898—1.49— 


Table 2 


Food-purchasing power of the dollar of 1898, 
and purchasing power of the dollar in terms of 
cost of living 1913-1928. 

Food-purchas- 
(2) Food-purchas- ing power of 
ing power of the 1913 dollar 


(1) Year the 1898 dollar in terms of cost 
1898 $1.000 
1899 .986 
1900 .979 
1901 .939 
1902 892 
1903 892 
1904 888 
1905 879 
1906 852 
1907 819 
1908 798 
1909 758 
1910 725 
1911 731 
1912 .691 $1.000 
1913 .671 971 
1914 .658 952 
1915 .664 847 
1916 591 701 
1917 456 ors 
1918 .396 .502 
1919 .362 499 
1920 329 573 
1921 443 590 
1922 .470 577 
1923 456 580 
1924 .430 562 
1925 .416 .570 
1926 .430 581 
1927 436 583 


The figures of this table have been derived 
from data presented in the reports of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Labor Statistics. The cost of 
living data of the Bureau includes food, cloth- 
ing, rents, household goods, fuel and lights. 





is almost as great as the ratio of the value of 
money in 1913 to that in 1928—1.53. 

In other words, the relative fall in money value 
during the 15 years from 1898 to 1913 was 
almost as great as that during the 15 years from 
1913 to 1928. This tends to show, then, that 
over a considerable period of time, the trend is 
downward and fairly regular in its falling off. 

It will be seen that the actual fall in the 
dollar’s purchasing power from 1898 to 1913— 


$0.339—was greater than the fall from 1913 to 
1928—$0.235. The point to be made is that the 
ratio of the downward trend is a fairly regular 
one. Whether this ratio will continue regularly 
during the next 30 years is, of course, a matter 
of doubt. Any one of three courses may be taken 
by the trend. 

(1) It may continue downward. In this case 
the value of the dollar will continue to decrease; 
and if the downward trend should be similar to 
that from 1898 to 1928, the 1958 dollar will be 
worth only 43.6% as much as the 1928 dollar, 
and only 18.9% as much as the 1898 dollar. 

(2) The trend in value may tend to level off 
and grow steady around its present value, in 
which event the 1958 dollar will be worth ap- 
proximately the same in purchasing power as 
the 1928 dollar. 

(3) The trend in money value may take an 
upward course. In this case the 1958 dollar will 
be worth more than the present dollar. 

If, however, a teacher entering the profes- 
sion in 1898 had sought to provide for a livable 
income upon retirement, and had planned her 
investment with respect only to the values and 
standards of that year, she would have found her 
financial provisions pitiably inadequate under 
the conditions existing in 1928. An income of 
$1500 in 1928 was equal in purchasing power to 
only $645 in the year 1898. 

As a matter of fact, considering the changes in 
living standards as well as the rise in costs, it is 
entirely reasonable to suppose that an individual 
with an income of $645 in 1898 was economically 
more fortunate than one with a $1500 income in 
1928. Think, then, of the 1898 teacher who pro- 
vided for an income of $645 for the year 1928! 
In present values, the purchasing power of that 
amount would be only $277 (i. e. in terms of her 
original estimates). 


Concerning the Figures in Table 3 


The estimates in Table 3 are based upon the 
assumption that the trend of money values dur- 
ing the period from 1928 to 1958 will be similar 
to that from 1898 to 1958. A glance at the 
curve in Chart I will reveal that this is not an 
altogether unreasonable assumption. 

If the reader will place a pencil along that part 
of the curve which represents the trend prior to 
1915, allowing it to project to the right, it will 
become evident that the curve takes up the pre- 
war trend at about the same point it would have 
been had no war occurred. This long-time trend 
continues from that point with a regularity which 
suggests that the war was only a temporary dis- 
turbance in a general downward tendency tn the 
buying power of the dollar 
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Significance of the Foregoing Figures 
For the Teacher 

It is a difficult matter to attempt to draw 
conclusions from figures as theoretical as some 
of those presented in the foregoing table. They 
are based upon the history of the past 30 years; 
but no one can safely say what the history of the 
next 30 years will be. However, to paraphrase 
the words of the immortal Patrick Henry, the 
only lamp we have to light our way is the lamp 
of experience. 

The average salary of nearly 18,000 women 
teaching in the elementary schools of California 
was, in 1925-1926’, $1696. To deduct from that 
the sum of $35.83 12 times a year would leave 
$1266, or about $105 a month for all expenses. 
This deduction would be necessary to provide 
for an annual income of $1000 plus the $500 
provided by the state at the time of her retire- 
ment after 30 years of service. 


1. Latest figures available at the time of this 
writing. 


Under changing conditions such as occurred 
during the last 30 years, this sum would, in 
1958 enable her to maintain a standard of living 
equivalent to that possible in 1928 on a salary 
of $645. 

On the other hand, to provide for a standard 
of living in 1958 equivalent to what a $1500 
salary would buy in 1928, assuming that the 
history of money values will repeat itself during 
the next 30 years, would require her to deposit 
in the savings bank $106 per month 12 times a 
year. 

She could make, however, the same provision, 
by the building and loan method, by depositing 
$55.79 12 times a year during the 30-year period 
This latter would leave her a monthly salary 
balance of but $85, which would be utterly in- 
adequate to meet the financial demands made 
upon her. 


We may state, then, a few tentative principles 


(1) It seems evident that the average 
teacher of the state under present condi 


Table 3. Estimates of adequate financial provision to be made by teachers entering the pro- 
fession in 1928 for their support after 30 years of service, based upon the assumption that the gen- 
eral trend of money values from 1928 to 1958 will follow the trend of values during the period 


1898-1928. 


Income at retire- 

ment not includ- 

ing pension of Income at 1928 
$500 on basis of necessary to 


“Monthly pay-_ - 


Amount of sav- ment necessary 
ings necessary 
to produce in- the savings of 
come of Column 


to accomplish Monthly savings 
necessary to 


Column 4 at overcome de- 











1928 value of equal figures in Interest 1 at the stated stated interest crease in pension Total monthly 
dollar. Column 1 - Fate. rate. rate. value. savings required. 
$1000 $2295 4% $57,325 $83.08 $23.41 $106.49 

compounded 
a ats _ _Semi-annually ; i = i 
$1300 2980 4% $74,522 $108.04 $23.41 $131.45 
compounded 
ree — semi-annually ad _ ae pt eae 
$1000 $2295 6% $38,215 $39.21 $16.58 $55.79 
compounded 
ee a _ annually — ne eee _ et Ba 
$1300 $2980 6% $49,680 $51.06 $16.58 $67.64 


compounded 
annually 


Read the table thus: 


If the teacher wishes an income in 1958 equivalent in purchasing power 


to $1500 in 1928, basing her estimates upon changes in the value of the dollar during the last 30 
years, she will find that an annual income of $2295 in 1958 will exactly equal $1000 in 1928. This 
represents 4% simple interest on $57,325, which may be accumulated in 30 years at the rate of 


$83.08 a month at 4% compounded semi-annually. 


However, the present retirement salary of $500 will have declined in value, so that an addi- 
tional $23.41 per month will have to be deposited to overcome its decrease in value. On the basis 
of the estimates, the teacher can provide for an income equal in purchasing power to $1500 in 1928 
by depositing monthly $106.49 at 4% compounded semi-annually 

Upon the same basis the teacher can provide for an income in 1958 of $2295 (equivalent in buy- 
ing power to $1000 in 1928) at building and loan rates by depositing $55.79 12 times a year. 

And upon the same basis, monthly deposits of $131.45 and $67.64 will provide for incomes of 
$1800, including the $500 allowed annually upon retirement by the state, at rates of 4% and 6% 


respectively. 


In all cases it is assumed that the period of the deposits will cover full 30 years. 
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tions, which include a flat retirement pro- 
vision of $500, is not in a favorable position 
to make sure that the future period of her 
superannuation will be free from financial 
difficulties. 

(2) Much of the difficulty of teachers in 
seeking to provide for an adequate com- 
petence for old age is due to the variability 
in the purchasing power of money. 

(3) A retirement salary program oper- 
ated by the state which would provide 
differentially with respect to the purchas- 
ing power of money would be desirable. 

(In the next issue of the Sierra Educational 
News Dr. Staffelbach will continue his theme, 
“Looking Ahead Financially,” in an article 
entitled, “The Differential Principle Applied to 
Retirement Salaries.”’) 


* * * 


All-American Exhibition 
of Sculpture 


W. M. StrRoTHER 
Secretary Board of Trustees 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor 

HE chief aim of the All-American Exhibi- 

tion of Contemporary Sculpture now open 
at the California Palace of the Legion of Honor 
in San Francisco, is educational. To achieve this 
aim the National Sculpture Society, which spon- 
sors the exhibition, invited all American sculp- 
tors to participate. As a consequence every 
school and tendency is represented among the 
1327 exhibits. 

All had to be up to a high standard of ex- 
cellence of their types. To attain this result 
every offering was submitted to a competent 
jury of sculptors of recognized ability. The 
visitor is seeing the best of every school of this 
art now to be found in America, from the most 
simplified contours to the most academic and 
classical technique. 

While the exhibition is exclusively of present- 
day work, it is nevertheless the fruit of a cen- 
tury-and-a-half of development, from the wax 
figures of the Quakeress Mrs. Patience Wright, 
and the eighteenth century carvings of William 
Rush, down to the decidedly more finished work 
of all types of this present year. 

The social and national evolution of the 
American of today, with all the influences in- 
volved, is exemplified in the sculptors and their 
work. For, while all are Americans now, of the 
total of about 300 exhibitors, about a third are 
of foreign birth. Of the American-born exhibi- 
tors a number are working abroad. About a 
third of the total are women. 


As proof that no one organization controls the 
collection, nearly one-half of the exhibitors are 
not members of the National Sculpture Society 
And California teachers will be interested i 
knowing that among those showing their work 
are some instructors in the art, as, for example 
M. Earl Cummings of the University of Cali- 
fornia and Edgar Walter of the California 
School of Fine Arts. 

To aid the student of sculpture or the appre 
ciation of this art, Mrs. Herbert Adams book. 
“The Spirit of American Sculpture’, may be 
secured from the Palace, as also the richly 
illustrated hand-book of the exhibition, with 
biographies of the exhibitors. The exhibition 
will be open without admission charge ever) 
day until November 1. 


~ * x 


A Notable Los Angeles Meeting 


OHN W. MARBUT, president of the Los An- 
J geles City Harbor Principals Association and 
principal of the Wilmington Park School, re- 
ports a notable gathering of educators held at 
his school recently. 

The meeting was in the form of a _ socia 
gathering in recognition of the newly-appointed 
city superintendents of Los Angeles ,—Frank A 
Bouelle, and his assistants W. W. Tritt, Luke L 
Gallup, Miss Katherine Carey, and W. C. Conrad 
Mr. Conrad is the new assistant superintendent 
of the Harbor section. Other invited guests were 
Vierling Kersey, State Superintendent; Dr. Susan 
M. Dorsey, former city superintendent; Harry 
Shafer, assistant superintendent; Flora D 
Smith, supervisor of Americanization depart- 
ment; George W. Clark, assistant supervisor 
physical education department; I. W. Travis 
principal Phineas Banning High School. Afte: 
a delightful luncheon provided by the faculty 
of the school, the meeting adjourned to the 
auditorium for a social gathering. 

The membership of the Association consists 
of 28 elementary principals and seven high 
school principals. The officers are: John W 
Marbut, president; Harriet Michaelis, principal] 
of the Lomita School, secretary; Heber A 
Grindley, principal of One Hundred Eighty- 
fourth Street School, treasurer. 

Meetings are held once a month at different 
schools, at which time matters of educational 
importance are discussed. Much good has been 
derived from these educational gatherings un- 
der the able leadership of Vierling Kersey 
formerly assistant superintendent of the Harbor 
section, at present State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. The policies of Mr. Kersey will 
be followed by W. C. Conrad. 

* ” * 

As part of its educational program, the Pasa- 
dena Teachers Association has conducted for the 
past three years exclusively for its members a 
lecture course. During this time the lecturer 
has been Aline Barrett Greenwood. These ex- 
cellent lectures have been enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Miss Greenwood recently gave her 
fourth and concluding Current Review of the 
1928-1929 series.—H.I. Weitzel, Pasadena College 
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Study of First Grade Readiness and Non-Promotion 


Presented by Mrs. Eugenia West Jones at the annual meeting of the Council of Education 


Katherine L 


McLaughlin, chairman, Research Committee, California Kindergarten-Primar\ 


Association, Southern Section 


HE research committee of the Califor- 
nia Kindergarten-Primary Association, 
in co-operation with the similar com- 
mittee of the Southern Section of the 
state association, attempted to 
[22 make a study of the problem of first 
grade readiness and non-promotion. 

The study was begun in November, 1927, by 
a committee of five who formulated the major 
problem and invited 10 others to join in the 
work. Later in January, 1928, the enlarged 
committee was asked to act as a sub-committee 
for the Southern California Reading Committee. 





has 


The personnel of the combined groups rep- 
resented a wide range of experience with prob- 
lems of early child education for it included one 
assistant superintendent, one city and one county 
supervisor, one member from a city research 
department, elementary school principal, 
three kindergarteners, three first grade teachers, 
and four teachers college instructors’. 
phases of the problem as _ consid- 
ered by the committee are reported elsewhere. 


one 


Various 


1. The committee was composed of the follow- 
ing members: Caroline Armstrong, 
of psychology and educational 
Angeles Public Schools; 


department 
research, Los 
Emma Baldwin, assist- 
ant superintendent, 
San Diego; Jane Bern- 
hardt, 
training teacher, Uni- \ \ 
versity of California 4 \ 
at Los Angeles; Ethel \ \ 
Britto, supervisor, * 
department of kindergarten- \ 
primary, Los Angeles Public 
Schools; Viviantivans, super- \ 
visor, Riverside County; Mrs. » 
Gamble, principal, 
School, Los Angeles, Frances 
Giddings, supervisor of training, 
University of California at 
Angeles; Bertha A. Hall, associate 

in physical education, University of 
California at LosAngeles; Edith Ham- 
mack, San Diego State Teachers Col- 
lege; Marie Manlove, kindergarten 
teacher, Long Beach Public Schools; 
Julia Melton, first grade teacher, Pasa- 
dena Public Schools; Ethel Van Deusen, 
first grade teacher, Los Angeles Public 
Schools; Elsie R. Rose, kindergarten 
teacher, Beverly Hills City Schools; 
Agatha Kirby, first grade teacher, Los 
Angeles Public Schools; Katherine L. 
McLaughlin, chairman, associate pro- 


kindergarten 


cw 
& 


Leo Palms “ 
. 


‘ 


Los 


fessor of education, University of Cali- 
at Los Angeles. 


fornia 


\ (8) 





Abundant well-supervised play 
in the modern kindergarten is 
a potent educational force 


This report deals with but four of these, viz. 
(1) a study of the causes of non-promotion in 
the first grades of the California schools; (2) a 
study of first grade readiness in a group of 
Los Angeles schools; (3) procedures used with 
first grade entrants in the San Diego schools; 
(4) a survey of procedures in places outside of 
California. 

Several other studies related to the problem 
of first grade readiness and non-promotion were 
carried forward by members of the committee 
but not included in this report. 
are the following: 

(1) An evaluation of group intelligence 
for first grade entrants; (Ethel Van Deusen) 

(2) Case studies of the non-promotions in the 
first grades of one elementary city school; (Mrs 
Leo Gamble) 

(3) Case studies of the 53 mentaly 
pupils in grades I-IV admitted to first grade 
before the age of six years; (Edith Hammack) 

(4) Recommendations for housing and equip- 
ment in progressive kindergarten - primary 
schools; (Bertha A. Hall) 

(5) A summary of the characteristics of four, 


Among these 


tests 


superior 


five, and six year old children assembled from 
published studies and teachers judgments; (Jane 
Bernhardt) 

(6) Helping the language handicapped; (Fran- 
ces Giddings) 

(7) A collection of teachers reports upon 


activities suitable for first grade as judged by 
criteria of (a) suitability to age level; (b) mean- 
ingful and rich in language expression; (c) 
adaptability to evironmental situation and avail- 
ability of material; (d) suitability in 

persistent and continuous 

typical of California; (K. L. 


arousing 


effort; (e) 
McLaughlin) 
Activity program in a box-car rura) 
school: 


\ (Vivian Evans) 

(9) A study of present Cali- 
fornia school laws 
entrance age 
formulation of recommenda- 


tions; (Ethel Van Deusen). 


governing 


school and a 


The above studies as well as 
the present report have been 
made available for the work 
now in progress on the new 
state course of study for 
kindergarten - primary grades. 
Mrs. Gamble’s study appears 
as part of her master’s thesis 
now on file in the library of 
the University of Southern 
California. The report by Miss 
Giddings appeared in Childhood 


for good Education, January, 1929, and 
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that of Miss Evans was published in the West- 
ern Journal of Education, October, 1928. 

What constitutes readiness for first grade and 
what is the relation of readiness to the high 
percentage of non-promotions in the first grade 
have been questions considered at the annual 
meeting of the Association for the past few 
years. 

Furthermore, the pertinency of the study be- 
came apparent to those interested in the formu- 
lation of a new course of study for the kinder- 
garten-primary grades of the state. The fact 
that nine of the members of the committee were 
also assisting in this latter undertaking added 
additional motive to the work. 

A study of the biennial reports of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Public Instruction® shows 
a fairly constant percentage year after year of 
first grade children repeating the grade. Obvi- 
ously one factor is the result of the common 
practice of basing classification and promotion 
in all grades above the first upon achievement as 
indicated by readiness for the next higher grade. 

Entrance into the first grade, on the con- 
trary, is regulated in California as elsewhere, by 
state law and not by mental and physical fitness 
for first grade. One investigator declares that, 
“Matriculation into school life should be condi- 
tioned primarily by standards of health and 
development, and should be regulated primarily 
by standards of health and development, and 
should be regulated by a policy of medical over- 
sight and educational observation’”. 

That the situation in the first grades of Cali- 
fornia is somewhat similar to that of the coun- 
try at large may be inferred from the following 
excerpts from school surveys and reports: 


“In most cities it is found that about one-third 
of the pupils are retarded. In some com- 
munities as many as one-half the pupils are 
retarded’’*. 





9 


2. California Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Biennial Reports, Vol. 31, 32. 

3. Gesell, Arnold; The Pre-School Child, Ch. 
V., p. 69 

4. Boise Survey, Vol. II, Part III, p. 167 (1920). 

“In grades first and second 20 per cent are 
repeating the grade. This drops to 11 per cent 
in the third grade and still further to 5 per cent 
and less in the seventh and eighth grades. In 
the rural schools 25 per cent of the pupils are 
repeating the grade’”. 

5. Report of the Survey of the Town of Ham- 
monton, N. Y. Ch. V., p. 59 (1926). 

“Grade one is the greatest failing grade, being 
responsible for 30.2 per cent of the failures in 
cities and 24.1 per cent of all failures’’*. 

6. Percival, Walter F., Study of the Causes and 
Subjects of School Failure (1927). 


A summary of the situation in eight cities 
located in various sections of the country adds 
further evidence. These cities are Atlanta, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Cleveland, Denver, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, and Washington. A summary of the 
percentage of non-promotion in grades one to 
eight shows that grade one leads all other 
grades in every city. The range for this grade 
is 9.4 per cent to 23.4 per cent. The median is 
14.1 per cent. The range for grade two is 5.4 
to 12.8 and the median is 9.0. 

After making a study of the above facts the 
committee prepared a questionnaire that sought 
data on no-promotion in first grade for the fall 
semester of 1927 upon the following points: 

a. number and age of pupils non-promoted: 

b. number non-promoted pupils having had 
kindergarten experience; 

ec. number non-promoted pupils not having had 
kindergarten experience; 

d. number non-promoted in (b) and (c) han- 
dicapped by irregular attendance, foreign lan- 
guage, lack of maturity or lack of cultural 
background; 

e. length of time spent in first grade, i.e., 
one, two, three, or more semesters; 

f. causes of non-promotions as determined by 
teachers judgment or standardized tests. 

Five hundred copies of the questionnaire were 
sent out through the office of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to a group of 
urban and rural schools designated by the super- 
intendent as representing a random sampling of 
conditions in the first grades of the state. The 
following instructions accompanied the ques- 
tionnaire: 

To Teachers and School Officers: 

This questionnaire has been prepared for the 
purpose of determining the outstanding causes 
of pupil-failure in the first semester of the first 
grade for the current school-year. As this period 
is called Bl in some schools and Ai in others, 


we shall speak of it simply as the first semester 
of the current school year. 

Read the questionnaire through carefully. 

List the names of the non-promoted pupils in 
the column indicated. Opposite the name of each 
pupil put a check in the column under the head- 
ing designating the cause of failure. Check all 
of the contributing causes. 

Under the headings 5, 6, and 10 of the ques- 
tionnaire, you are asked for additional data 
based upon your own experience. Please make 
your contribution concise. 

Write the correct totals wherever indicated. 

Signed, WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Nine of the largest cities and a number of the 
country schools furnished returns. In all 323 
first grade teachers submitted data regarding 
promotion and non-promotion. The total num- 
ber of B1 pupils thus reported was 8921; of this 
number 1728 pupils or 19 per cent were non- 
promoted. The range is from 8 to 29 per cent. 
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The number of non-promoted pupils entering 
the first grade with a foreign language handicap 
was studied in two groups, (a) those having had 
kindergarten experience, and (b) those without 
such experience. A comparison of the two 
groups indicates that Bls having had kinder- 
garten experience have at least 10 per cent less 
failure than those not having had kindergarten 
experience. 

Recent investigations by Gates and others 
indicate that the child of average mentality 
should be 26 months old if he is to succeed in 
beginning reading. The non-promotions reported 
in the California questionnaire were studied 
with reference to their chronological age upon 
entrance into Bl. Assuming that all these non- 
promotions are normal mentally then the chron- 
ological age of 26 months can be used as the 
age of reading readiness. 

A study of the non-promotions who had spent 
from one to three or more semesters in Bl 
showed that 50-79 per cent were too young for 
beginning reading at the time of entrance into 
first grade. Even after spending an entire year 
in the Bl, 8 per cent were too young chronologi- 
cally. 

The above summary of the data is based on 
the assumption that these non-promotions are 
normal mentally. Mental testing has not been 
carried extensively enough in California to de- 
termine by objective means the mental age of 
each non-promoted child. The data obtained 
from the questionnaire, however, indicated that 
low mentality was the outstanding cause of non- 
promotion. In only 98 of the 1349 cases stand- 
ardized group intelligence tests had been used. 
It would be very valuable to have such data 
for the entire non-promoted group. The limited 
use of objective measure in judging the out- 
standing cause of non-promotion seems worthy 
of serious thought. 

Replies to the questionnaire show that low 
intelligence as a causal factor of non-promotion 
is often accompanied by other so-called causal 
factors such as lack of cultural background in 
the home, irregular attendance, foreign language, 
undesirable home conditions, ill-health and the 
like. The data submitted in the committee’s 
full report are significant in pointing out the 
way for further and minute studies of 
these causal factors in relation to mental imma- 
turity and reading readiness. 

The frequency with which non-promotion is 
determined entirely by subjective judgment is 
interesting to school people who are familiar 
with the numerous studies which show the un- 
reliability of such criterion. The committee 
suggests that objective measures be used for 


more 








determination of mental maturity and readiness 
for reading. 

The feasibility of such a procedure is well 
illustrated in a recent investigation made by 
Mrs. Emma Raybold, assistant supervisor, de- 
partment of psychology and educational research, 
Los Angeles City Schools. Thirty-two Bl 
grades located in the schools in San Fernando 
gave the interesting data contained in Mrs. Ray- 
bold’s report. Approximately 500 Bl entrants 
were tested immediately upon the opening of 
the spring semester, February, 1928. All those 
pupils having a mental age (according to the 
average of three tests administered)’ of six 
years, four months or more were given the Bl 
program. 

During the last week of June, 1928, a check 
upon promotion (under the Bl program) showed 
that only 20 non-promotions had occurred in the 
32 schools included in the experiment, of which 
four were foreign schools. 

Causes for non-promotion of the 20 pupils 
were listed under one or more of the following 
leads: illness, absence, late entrance, and lan- 
guage difficulty. 

San Diego is carrying out a similar procedure. 
First grade entrants found by tests and teachers 
judgment to be mentally immature, or unable 
to speak English, are placed in pre-first classes. 


In the fall semester of 1928 there were 1314 
entrants; of these 272 or 21 per cent were 
grouped as pre-first-English and 95 or 7 per 
cent were classified as _ pre-first-foreign. All 


others (72 per cent) were placed in the regular 
Bl grade. 

In the pre-first the pupils were given a non- 
reading program of concrete experiences in 
garden work, construction activities, plans, 
games, trips about the neighborhood, art and 
language expression and the like in order to 
give a richer background in meaningful experi- 
ences, vocabulary building, and language use. 

The pre-first group is kept flexible, and any 
child who is working below the level of his 
ability is placed with the higher group at any 
time. 

A study of the data for the San Diego ex- 
periment submitted by Miss Emma Baldwin 
and Dr. Charles Tupper seems to lead to the 
following conclusions: 


1. Almost 28 
trants 


per cent of all first grade e1 
for beginning reading because of 
(a) inability to understand and use English; (b) 
mental immaturity; or (c) both factors 

2. The kindergarten-trained, though forming 
76 per cent (998) of the total number of entrants 


are not 


7. Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test, Puit 
ner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test 
Primary Classification Test Form A 
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(1314), form but 14 per cent of the “pre-first- 
foreign” group. This finding is in harmony with 


similar state-wide results noted elsewhere in 
this present report. 
3. Homogeneous grouping of the language han- 


dicapped and the mentally immature among first 
grade entrants reduces non-promotions from 30 
to 5 per cent. 


In conclusion Miss Baldwin says: 

“In establishing pre-first classes, we feel we 
have made only a beginning step to meet the 
problem of the mentally immature children in 
our first grades. The complete educational train- 
ing of children of slow mentality is the problem 
which we must meet.” 

In order to discover how schools outside the 
state are dealing with the problems of classifica- 
tion and differentiated teaching of first grade 
entrants, the chairman corresponded with 10 
cities as follows: Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Denver, Detroit, Kalamazoo, New York, 
Oklahoma City, Washington, D. C., and York, 
Pennsylvania. From a summary of the cor- 
respondence the following statements may be 
inferred: 


1. That in many places plans are under way 
to meet the need for homogeneous group of first 
grade entrants; 

2. That objective measures plus teachers judg- 
ment are being used as a basis for such group- 
ing; 

3. That pre-primary or junior-primary groups 
are being established for the mentally immature; 

4. That a differentiated activity program, non- 
reading in type, is being worked out to meet 
the needs of those mentally unready, for be- 
ginning reading; 

5. That in a few places the mentally superior 
child who is less than six chronologically is be- 
ing given training in regular Bl grade; 

6. That there is a growing dissatisfaction with 
the long established custom of entering all six 
year olds into the first grade where approxi- 
mately a fourth of them fail to be promoted at 
the end of the first year; 

7. That the urgent need for a child-centered 
curriculum in the earliest grades is being recog- 
nized in an increasingly larger number of places. 

The committee restricted its report to data 
from the California questionnaire, the San Fer- 
nando Valley report, the San Diego experiment, 
and to that from the out-of-the-state cities. A 
study of first grade readiness and non-promotion 
made from these sources has shown the follow- 
ing: 

1. That the largest per cent of failures for all 
grades is in the first grade. The range for the 
eight cities listed is from 9.4 to 23.4; 

2. That the detailed investigations in Los An- 
geles and San Diego gives the outstanding cause 
of non-promotion to be mental immaturity not 
necessarily low intelligence—simply a mental 
age too young to acquire reading skills; 

3. That a homogeneous grouping of first grade 
entrants with differentiated programs according 


to group needs reduces very considerably the 
per cent of non-promotions; 

4. That a state survey shows a larger per cent 
of the failures in first grade were too young to 
attempt beginning reading at the time of 
entrance into the grade; that many were further 
handicapped by immaturity, low intelligence, 
poor attendance, language difficulties and un- 
desirable home conditions; 

5. That in the state as elsewhere the childs 
readiness for promotion is being determined 
practically entirely by teachers judgment un- 
supplemented by objective measures; 

6. That the need for a careful study of the 
pre-first childs curricular needs has been well 
begun in certain centers and that activities of 
the non-reading type are being extensively used 
with immature pre-first classes; 

7. That children having had _ kindergarten 
training are generally speaking better prepared 
for first grade than those not so trained; 

8. That kindergarten training be extended to 
all children in the state to insure a more ade- 
quate language and experience background prior 
to first grade entrance. 

In conclusion an excerpt from Dr. Arnold 
Gessell’s discussion of school entrance expresses 


well the point of view of the committee: 

“Instead of unceremoniously and haphaz- 
ardly admitting 3,000,000 of children and 
failing one-fourth of our first grades at the 
end of the school year, we should gradually 
re-organize the kindergarten and the pri- 
mary school in such a way that the school 
beginner will be under systematic purpose- 
ful observation. ... 

“Such a policy will inevitably lead to a 
hygienic rationalization of school entrance. 
The kindergarten will become the recruiting 
station and the development batallion of our 


vast school army.” 
* * * 


A. D. Snyder of the Hughson High School has 
been elected president and J. J. Berry of Oak- 
dale vice-president of the Stanislaus County 
Teachers Association. 

Mrs. Della B. Heiser, superintendent of Tur- 
lock Elementary Schools, and Mrs. Katherine 
Dittemore have been named delegates of the 
Association to the N. E. A. Convention. 


Paul D. Henderson, superintendent of Tehama 
County schools for the last five years, has 
resigned, effective August 1, in order to return 
to his former position as principal of the Los 
Molinos grammar school. 

7 « - 

The advisory committee of 25 appointed to 
study the school building needs of the Santa 
Cruz community, reported for new schools for 
Mission to cost approximately $175,000; Laurel, 
cost $68,500, and Gault, cost $56,500. 

* * . 

Santa Monica City Schools, of which F. F. 
Martin is superintendent, has prepared a new 
kindergarten report card that is attracting con- 
siderable attention. 
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Professional Ethics 
F. L. THurston, Executive Secretary 
C. T. A. Southern Section, Los Angeles 


UCH has been said and done in recent 
years in the interest of stabilizing the 
occupation of teaching on a professional basis. 
Our calling has come generally to be recognized 
as a profession. Perhaps our one greatest need 
is through our professional organizations to 
formulate a code of ethics in order that more 
definite and higher standards may be maintained. 
It is true, to be sure, that a general and 
unwritten code of ethics for the teacher has 
been recognized for decades. This standard was 
largely set up by the public and has been 
changed with the changing of the times and 
modified by the community in which the teacher 
gave his service. Many believe the public will 
hold for the teaching profession a higher regard 
when we more clearly define our code of ethics. 
The California State Bar is to be congratu- 
lated on the excellent code of ethics it has 
adopted and the determination they show in 
attempting to enforce the standards they have 
set up. A recent interesting news item concern- 
ing the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation reported an address in which a member 
of the Association was severely criticised and 
threatened with expulsion from the organization 
for action unbecoming of a member of that 
association. 

We find that many other occupational groups 
have well-defined standards and jealously guard 
those standards. A few notable studies, which 
have brought forth a number of excellent sug- 
gestions as to the content of a workable code of 
ethics for the teaching profession, have blazed 
the way. It is certainly now high-time for con- 
certed action which will result in the establish- 
ment of a code by the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the determination of means of en- 
forcing the code. 

The Southern Council of California Teachers 
Association has organized a Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics. Long Beach, Pasadena, San 
Diego, and a few other local teacher organiza- 
tions have committees making a similar study. 
The Southern Council Committee has in its 
membership representatives from the local com- 
mittees. It is the intention to formulate a code 
through the work of the Southern Council Com- 
mittee which will embrace the ideals also of the 
local organizations. 

Then comes the question as to the result of 
such a study. Shall we give earnest considera- 
tion to these ideals for a little time, perhaps print 
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the committee’s report and mail it to our mem- 
bers, and consider our work done? Other pro- 
fessions do not stop here. 

Every year we hear of members of the pro- 
fession being released from positions because of 
unprofessional and unethical conduct. The ini- 
tiative in such action is always taken, however, 
by the laity. The majority of such persons are 
permitted to retain the state credential which 
entitles them to teach. Another year finds them 
in a teaching position in another community 
where nearly always they repeat the conduct 
which has already branded them as unprofes- 
sional. Again they bring loss of confidence and 
disrepute to the profession. 

We admire the legal profession for its attempt 
to clear its ranks of undesirable members and 
believe our own members would more highly 
prize membership in our profession if our stand- 
ards were established and more carefully 
guarded. We believe also that such action would 
help to attract an additional number of persons 
of excellent talent to our profession. 

We offer the suggestion that a code of ethics 
be adopted by the California Council of Educa- 
tion and that legislation be enacted which would 
empower each Section of California Teachers 
Association to elect a Commission on Ethics of 
which the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction might appoint a member of his staff 
as chairman. 

Such a commission would come in time to 
have a professional standing and their decisions 
would be respected. Their decisions would be 
an assistance to Boards of Education in the 
matter of teacher rights. Through their contact 
with the State Department of Education a more 
rigorous policy of defending the worth of our 
state credential could be developed. 

We have protection of tenure. We have a 
retirement salary law. We have a life certificate. 
Do we not owe to the kind public that has been 
so ready to support our education programs, an 
attitude of good faith which will lead us to 
demand that the worthy rating of our profession 
be protected? 

* * ok 

The Santa Clara County Teachers Association 
has commenced the publication of an official 
bulletin. It is called “El Padre” and takes as 
its motto “Blazing the Trail for Educational 
Progress.” No 1, Volume I appeared March 1. 

The officers of the Association are: President, 
George M. Wilhelmy, Principal Jefferson Union 
School, Lawrence; Vice-President, M. E. Shippy, 
Palo Alto High School; Secretary-Treasurer, Ada 
V. Withrow, San Jose. 

The editorial committee has as its members, 


George M. Wilhelmy, Gertrude Stacy, Hazel 
Freeman, Evelyn Danberg. 
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The Ideal City: A Successful Project 


Citizenship as We Teach It in Fifth Grade 


Mrs. HELEN L. CLEMENT, Teacher 
Hester Grammar School, San Jose 


E have found it a good plan, with each 

incoming class, first to work up an 

enthusiasm over “self-government” and 
its allied purposes and ideals. Then call a mass 
meeting of the prospective citizens and discuss 
the frame-work of our charter. We talk over 
and adapt as much of our own San Jose City 
Charter as we think suits our special needs. 

It is easy to guide the pupils in this and yet 
make them feel that the initiative comes from 
them. Throughout the term, the aim of the 
teacher is to keep in the background as much 
as possible, content to be merely a guiding force 
and, on occasions, an advisory member. 

The mass meeting is in charge of a temporary 
chairman and secretary. Committees are ap- 
pointed to work with the teacher on the charter. 
Suggestions are welcomed from any member 
of the class. 

When the committee working on the charter 
is ready, another mass meeting is called. The 
outline for the charter is read and approved in 
regular legal form. All measures pass by a 
majority vote. Following the ratification of the 
charter, we hold election for the various officers. 
The mayor or city manager is elected first. He 
takes charge of the 
meeting as soon as 
elected. 

All members of the 
class are active citizens, 
the teacher being an 
executive and advisory 
member. We have a 
mayor, city clerk, chief 
of police, librarian, treas- 
urer, auditor, health 
officer, city engineer, 
superintendent of streets, 
superintendent of sup- 
plies, superintendent of blackboards, superin- 
tendent of parks and two representatives to 
school council (one boy and one girl). 

Any superintendent may choose an assistant 
when necessary. The only stipulation is that no 
citizen shall hold two offices at the same time 
and no citizen may serve in any office who has 
received lower than “C” in deportment during 
the previous six weeks. Elections are for one 
period (six weeks). Usually every child has held 





Learning Citizenship by Life Experience 
Hester Grammar School, San Jose 


some post of responsibility before the term is 
over. 

All meetings are opened by saluting our 
national and our city flags and repeating our 


creed, as follows: 


“We aim to live daily the ideals of good citizens, 


to work, to study and to play with this belief 
constantly in mind—that the greatest satisfaction 
comes from work well and cheerfully done, help- 
ful co-operation with others, kindness, courtesy, 
truthfulness, honor and a spirit of willing service 
in a worthy cause.” 

Our purpose is to learn to be good citizens by 
doing the things that good citizens do. 

We started this project when we were study- 
ing the New England Colonies. Our aisles were 
named for the early explorers and called boule- 
vard, avenue, or street according to the width. 
Each term we make new street signs and select 
new names. Our “Town Meeting” seemed 
naturally to take the form of an old-fashioned 
New England town meeting. We have continued 
to follow this form. 

We hold “Town Meeting” each week on Fri- 
day afternoon during the last period. It is con- 
ducted in true parliamentary style. Anything 
that interests or affects 
the class or any mem- 
ber of the class may be 
brought up, discussed, 
referred to committees. 
or settled. Then the 
mayor, who presides, 
declares the meeting 
adjourned and Court in 
session. 

Any community or 
class “disturbers”, as we 
call them, are called to 
the “dock,” pledged to 
tell the truth by the judge and informed of the 
charge against them. They are given a chance 
to defend themselves. Witnesses are called when 
necessary. When the evidence is all in, sentence 
is given by the judge. 

If there is no precedent for the judge to follow, 
the entire class sits as jury and also offers sug- 
gestions for a suitable penalty. These penalties 
usually take the form of writing a signed state- 
ment promising not to repeat the offense. First 
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fenders are often dismissed with a warning. 
Repeated offenses double the penalty. When 
writing a signed promise does not bring about 
the desired reformation, tasks are assigned such 
is hoeing weeds, or sweeping sidewalks. 

The teacher advises only if the penalty seems 
insuitable or too heavy. Just a question or sug- 
gestion is usually enough and is seldom needed 
ufter the children get the spirit. All day and 
-very day we live it, talk it, think it and try to 
feel it. Our watch-word is “Self-Control.” 

Our City Flag 

One of the most interesting activities is the 
making of our City Flag. The vote on 
whether to take their flag with them to the next 
‘lass or to leave it behind. 


class 


The design is the 
yne that received the most votes of the 33 sub- 
mitted by the first class that came to live in 
“Tdeal City.” 

They chose that name, not because they think 
they are ideal but because they have ideals and 
try to live up to them. The children take it 
seriously. The make-believe element disappears 
ilmost entirely. “Ideal City” is to them as real 
as is the city of San Jose. 


* * * 


An Empty Desk 


Avery LINDSEY KEMMERLE 
San Mateo 


H! now I taste the grief of a heartsick 
mother 


Bereft of him most dear to her heart, 
Who leaves the arms that fain would close 
To keep him ever near. 


For, from this desk has gone 

he one who filled my heart with joy and love, 
And was to me a comfort sure 

When else gave careless thought. 


But through the ages 

Has mother love borne the pain 

Of losing all that precious was, 

And been enriched through feel of pain. 


So must I check the tears 

That blur and dim the image 

Of that dear smile; 

And must I force my hand to point ahead to 
larger strides— 

Strides that only forward go— 

Away from me— 


And, Oh! Mothers, who kiss the tiny shoes, 
From which he’s stepped 
To those that have taken him far away, 





And caress each intimate plaything 
As forsaken now it lies, 

I censor you not 

For holding these treasures apart 
And giving them not for others’ use. 
I feel for you, as now 

I stroke the abandoned desk 

And clasp the pencil shortened 

In performance of duties for me. 


Like you, I’ll keep this seat apart 
Nor let a lesser one its spirit soil, 
And wound by word and deed 
That never yet did come 
When within its embrace 
This dear one did dwell. 

For from this place came only a soft glow 
That warmed and cheered me 

When near it I came, 

And ever drew me to feel its kind ray 

[It was the sun in a shady place to me. 


But wounds must heal— 
And heal they will— 
To leave a scar 

That only now and then 
Will throb with pain. 


And on a day will flash a smile 

To warm me o’er and o’er— 

And then I'll glow 

And thrill to know 

That once again 

The sun has broken through my shade! 


* * * 


To Southern California 


Nina WILLis WALTER 
Traveling Teacher, Crippled Childrens Classes, 
in Los Angeles 


Where winter never comes; 
I gloat o’er flaming hues and shades, 
And list to insect strums. 


I STAND upon a tropic shore, 


There’s magic in thick-leaved trees, 
And in the waving grass; 

I shade my eyes from glowing sun, 
To watch bright wings flit past. 


Ah, nature in her gayest mood 
Has strewed with lavish hand 
Her favors that men hold so proud, 

O’er this thrice-blessed land. 
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Adult Education 


CarroLL ATKINSON 
McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena 


HE success and nature of our present day 

adult education program points out a severe 
indictment at the inadequacy of the educational 
procedure furnished the children of immediate 
past generations. Education to be practical 
must be useful. 

Adult education presents a hopeful problem. 
Men and women come to evening school: to 
definitely get something which they need in 
their daily intercourse and which they failed to 
get in their own earlier schooling. The day 
classroom teacher has the school organization 
behind her efforts and if the pupil does not 
come to school, Mr. Truant Officer brings in 
the young rebel. 

But no truant officer functions in the evening 
school. The only factor that will bring Miss 
Smith and Mr. Jones and others to an evening 
school class after a day of hard work is the 
evening school teacher’s own personality, knowl- 
edge of subject, and ability to transfer this 
knowledge to the pupils. In other words, the 
evening instructor, in addition to being a 
teacher, must be a salesman of his work and of 
the evening school idea. Let me tell of two 
evening classes. 

The first class organized was in spelling. Few 
people go through life without unconsciously 
misspelling some common words. For example, 
in a recent class one man wished to make a 
public bet that judgment was spelled j-u-d-g-e- 
m-e-n-t, he was so certain of himself. On the 
other hand, some people have never mastered 
the art of spelling to any creditable degree, 
hence allowing their personal letters and other 
written work to stand out as monuments of 
their own ignorance. 

For this course a good scientific speller* was 
adopted. This book contained more than 2000 
commonly used and misspelled words in the 
English language and much valuable supple- 
mentary material including simple spelling rules. 
Eighty words, or two lists, a night formed the 
assignment. The meanings and pronunciations 
of these words were explained and the simple 
spelling rules were studied. 

Then a purely business practice was intro- 
duced into the course, namely, the practice of 


*Ward G. Reeder, Two Thousand Spelling 
Demons, Silver, Burdett and Company, 1925. 

**Ada Riddlesbarger and Edna Cotner, Easy 
English Exercises, World Book Company, 
1926. 


taking inventory. It was explained that words 
that one can spell should require no time for 
study but that it was the words that one can 
not spell that should bring forth the effort and 
study on the part of the student. Members of 
the class were advised to keep a careful record 
of all words that were misspelled, to study and 
master these particular words, and in that way 
make full use of the self-inventory of words they 
did not know how to spell. 

The second class organized was called Busi- 
ness English. It was planned to appeal pri- 
marily to the business man and woman. The 
old way of teaching formal grammar confused 
the student by its many ways and technicalities. 
Therefore usage was studied with just sufficient 
grammar to act as a skeleton of logical reason. 
Sentence sense** was taught by simple illustra- 
tive sentences, usually by choice between the 
correct and incorrect forms. Presentation of the 
modern conception of the business letter and a 
simplified method of remembering common 
sense punctuation rules are illustrative of the 
extreme practical nature of this course. Need- 
less to say, neither poetry nor literature could 
be found in this particular course, and their 
total absence was apparently not mourned by 
the students. 

These two courses have both had unusual 
large attendances this year. They illustrate what 
may be found in any successful adult extension 
class for only the practical courses will bring 
students. Moreover this demand and supply of 
practical work in the evening school places its 
prophetic shadow over our entire educational 
system. The trend of adult education is point- 
ing out the future path for all education. 

> * * 

John R. Hoist, formerly in charge of the non- 
curricular work with boys at Hollenbeck junior 
high school, Los Angeles, is doing counselor 
work at the Venice polytechnic high school this 
year. 

Since the first of the term special classes have 
been organized for the non-curricular pupils, 
plans for handling the problem child and pupil 
failures have been developed under Mr. Hoist’s 


direction. 
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A Fresno Rural Record 
IXTEEN rural high schools, in Fresno 
County outside of Fresno City, are 100 

per cent in the enrollment of their teaching 
staffs in the California Teachers Associa- 
tion. Most of them have held this honor- 
able record for years.—Louis P. Linn, Sec- 
retary, C. T. A. Central Section. 
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The Glory of California 


R. J. C. BOYKIN, distinguished member otf 
the United States Bureau of Education and 
editor of School Life, the national journal pub- 
lished by the bureau, in a recent letter to the 
editor of the Sierra Educational News, writes in 
part as follows: 
“We have printed much of California educa- 
tion, but not yet enough. We should know al) 
about it. 


“What is the peculiar mental pabulum, for 
example, that has developed a California Presi- 
dent, a California Secretary of the Interior, and 
a California Commissioner of Education, all at 
the same time? 

“It is not remarkable, perhaps, that California 
has produced mighty men, but it is remarkable 
that they are content to live, even for a season, 
far from that glorious out-of-doors that you 
describe so eloquently. Incidentally, what a pity 
it is that Homer and Odysseus never knew the 
real joys of living; they lived before 1849, poor 
fellows! 

“For myself, I always try to be good, in the 
hope of a blessed resurrection in California after 
I die. Two years of my life were spent beneath 
California’s sunny skies, and the dream of life 
eternal in that heavenly atmosphere stimulates 
me to pious deeds and reverent reflection 
Selah!” 


. . * 


A Bob-Sledding Californian 


Rutn L. Hunt, San Francisco 


OW does a Californian behave on a bob-sled? 
The recent experience of Mr. W. G. Paden, 
superintendent of Alameda Schools, on a snowy 
hill in Ohio, may not be typical of Californians 
in general but students who attended his Uni- 
versity of California Extension class will testify 
that the thrills of that memorable night became 
contagious even in the telling. For Mr. Paden 
recounts his experiences with such gusto and 
dramatic fervor that you are immediately trans- 
ported to the scene of action, in fact, you 
become one of the party. 
En route to Cleveland, Ohio, to attend the 
annual convention of the National Education 


Green Fields and 
Running Brooks 


Now the hedged meads renex 

Rustic odor, smiling hue, 

And the clean air shines and twinkles 
As the world goes wheeling through; 
And my heart springs up anew, 
Bright and confident and true 
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Association, Mr. Paden stopped over at an Ohio 
town to deliver a scheduled address. That even- 
ing he found himself the honor guest at a 
coasting party that had been planned by his 
cousin, a young woman teaching the high 
schools of the city. 

Earlier in the day water had been poured 
over the series of hills that formed the runway 
for the sleds, so that it would be sufficiently 
glassy for the occasion. In the presence of 150 
students of a local college, spectators or par- 
ticipants as the case might be, Mr. Paden was 
initiated into the novel experience of shooting 
in a big bob-sled, comet-like, over those polished 
hills. According to the narrator it “must easily 
have achieved a speed of 90 miles an hour. And 
yet, miraculous though it may appear, there 
were no dumps, although a few sleds skidded 
off into the snow.” 

Then came the adventure of going it alone 
With a diving-like movement Paden took off 
from the starting place and went billowing at 
an almost incredible velocity up, over and down 
the hills that actually seemed to leap to meet 
him. 

Endeavoring to check his speed a bit by 
digging his toes into the track, he was amazed 
to observe that scores of coasters were passing 
him. “Come on, California!” they were shout- 
ing. That was enough. The toes of Mr. Paden’s 
shoes might be already beyond redemption, but 
his spirit was unimpaired. 

Like a true Californian, he would not be out- 
done, at least not without a fight for first place! 
So away he sped, with all the accumulated 
momentum of the hills behind—and how the 
sparks flew! It was a mighty ride! 


> * ” 


Classroom Book Projects for the Spring is a 
helpful, illustrated leaflet for teachers and other 
school workers. It is published by the National 
Association of Book Publishers of which Mr. 
Marion Humble is executive secretary. The 
address is Astor Grant Building, 25 West 33d 
Street, New York City. 

Teachers may secure copies of this bulletin 
and also book posters, note books and other 
helpful materials, by writing to Mr. Humble. 
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A First Grade Shadow Play 


Benpa L. Butts 


Willard School, Long Beach 


66 ET’S have some fun with our shadows,” 

L said one of the boys, after the children 
had enjoyed Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem, 
“My Shadow”. Then there was a happy time 
out of doors; chasing, dancing, running, and 
jumping with their shadows. 

The next morning there was a surprise in the 
auditorium. The children found a white sheet 
stretched over a wire. When the lights went 
out, a light placed behind the sheet threw the 
shadow of a doll upon the screen. The children 
were delighted! They were interested in seeing 
each others’ silhouettes and in guessing the 
name of each child behind the screen. This led 
to simple dramatization and later to the dramati- 
zation of a few nursery 
rhymes. 

Virginia announced that 
she liked most of all to 
dance with her shadow. 
As she moved back and 
forth across the screen 
Phyllis exclaimed, “She 
looks like a fairy!” The 
next day the victrola and 
several records were 
brought in. The children 
listened to the records 
and decided which one 
they liked most for the 
fairy music. 

This play was so fas- 
cinating that the children 
decided to ask others to 
share the fun with them. 
They would give a shadow 
play! They chose ten 
familiar nursery rhymes 
and the fairy dance for 
their entertainment. Many properties were 
needed such as a hat, horn, and haystack for 
Boy Blue; a table, chair, crown, robe and black- 
bird pie for the king; some flowers, a sprinkling 
can and bonnet for Mistress Mary. Free-hand 
cuttings of large trees, flowers and birds, pinned 
on the screen, made it more attractive. Free 
illustrations made the posters and the record 
kept of the work more interesting. The 
announcers needed costumes. We needed a ticket 
office and tickets. All this involved work in fine 
and industrial arts. The children discovered 





Fairy dancers in a first-grade play 
Long Beach The nursery rhyme 


possibilities in materials and gained greater skill 
in using these materials. 

Reading entered into their play. Titles of the 
nursery rhymes were printed on large oak tag 
cards. The children announced each new picture 
by means of these cards. Mimeographed pro- 
grams gave the same titles. The posters dis- 
tributed to other rooms bore such _ sugges- 
tions as: 


Come to our Shadow Pigy. 
See a good Shadow Play. 
Come to a good Shadow Play. 
See our Shadow Play. 

Come! Come! Come! 

Come to our Shadow Play! 


They stamped “1-B, Shadow Play” on each 
ticket and made a sign for the ticket office. A 
record of this unit of work involved considerable 
reading. In addition to the shadow poem, the 
children enjoyed several 
fairy poems from Rose 
Fyleman’s “Fairies and 
Chimneys”. They told 
other rooms about their 
play, thus developing 
power to speak before 
others. They enlarged 
their vocabularies by the 
addition of such words as 
properties, property men, 
electrician, announcers, 
curds and whey. They 
memorized and drama- 
tized nursery rhymes. 
There was much oral con- 
versation in group and in 
individual conferences; or 
as they moved about the 
room, busy at their own 
work. These activities in- 
creased skill in English. 


songs, the selection and 
interpretation of the fairy dance music, and the 
swaying rhythm in the lullaby made music 
and music appreciation an outgrowth of this 
play. 

Robert visited the nature study instructor in 
order to learn how many legs his spider should 
have. 

There were “number” exeriences. It was nec- 
essary to measure occasionally in making the 
properties. The play was given after school 
hours and a few cents admission charged. This 
gave experience in handling money. We counted 
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the number of tickets that were taken to each 
room. 


Far more important than this increased skill 
in subject-matter were other changes that could 
not be so easily measured. The children were 
learning to co-operate, to give and take con- 
structive criticism, to imitate, to persevere. They 


took responsibility; the care and placing of 
properties, the curtains, lights, victrola, an 
nouncements, all were managed by them. 


Above all, it was a happy experience for the 
children. Carl seemed to express the feeling of 
the group “Oh, I’m so 
happy! 


when he exclaimed, 


I’m so happy!” 


Long Beach Reading Tests are Fun 


Mercepes A. Bacon 
Atlantic Avenue School, Long Beach 


dread and a bore. I notice that our school 

children, however, look forward to weekly 
tests in silent reading with much pleasure and 
enthusiasm. If something interferes with the 
weekly test, such as the calling of a special 
assembly, the children ask if they may have the 
test the next day or if they may have two tests 
the next week. 


I: the days of my childhood, tests were a 


The element of rivalry enters into our tests. 
Children do not work against the records of 
other children, but each child works hard to beat 
his own record of the previous week. 

For the purpose of keeping a record of his 
progress, each child, at the beginning of the 
term, makes for himself an attractive reading 
test booklet. The cover is of art construction 
paper; the inside is a 
graph paper. 

On test day (when the class enters the room) 
four sets of monitors, who have been elected by 
the children, quickly and quietly pass the fol- 
lowing materials: fac- 
tual readers, reading 
test booklets, slips of 
paper, crayolas. Then 
the teacher gives the 
page on which begins 
the article to be read. 

The children find 
the page and then look 
up. The teacher makes 
some such remark as, 


sheet of quarter-inch 


“If you finish this 
story or if you get 
through the interest- 


ing part in the time I 
shall give you, it will be 
read with long rhythmic eye sweeps with your 
mind on the thought.” 

The children then begin to read. The accom- 
panying illustration shows a 6B group reading 
and expecting to be tested on the thought of the 


necessary for you to 





Skilful technique makes education pleasurable. 
These pupils are keenly enjoving a test. 





selection. The teacher allows time for the chil 
dren to read at the rate of 250 words per minute. 
Some children have a reading rate of 450 words 
per minute and finish 
They sit quietly 
not be disturbed. 


before time is called. 


so that their neighbors shall 


When the teacher says “Books closed’, the 
children are ready for the test. The instructor 
next dictates ten questions, each one of which 
can be answered by one word. These questions 
may be true-false, completion, multiple response, 
memory, thought, or a mixture of all types. 

Next, the children exchange papers and the 
teacher dictates the correct answers. Papers are 
then returned to the owners who check them 
again as the teacher again dictates the answers. 
This gives a double check for accuracy in cor- 
recting. 

The next step is the all-important one and 
that is the child’s recording of his score in his 
reading test booklet. Then a child goes to the 
board to find the class median. She writes num- 

bers from one to ten 


on the board. The 
teacher calls each 
child’s name and, as 


the child tells how 
many answers he has 
correct, the “median 
recorder” places a 
mark after that num- 
ber. 

When all 
have 
class 


children 
reported, the 
counts up to 
where the middle test 
falls. Then the chil- 
dren find out what their grades in the test are. 
They can easily see that children who have 
eight answers right should receive a grade of 
three or average. Those who have nine answers 
correct earn a grade of two. Those children hav- 
ing ten answers right should win grades of one 
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Those having seven answers right should re- 
ceive a four. Children with scores of below 
seven earn no grade higher than fire. 

The children are much interested in finding 
out where they stand in relation to other chil- 
dren in their class. However, they enjoy still 
more finding out how their scores today com- 
pare with their scores of last week. Generally 
this is a noisy two minutes while the youngsters 
are showing each other and me their books and 
talking about their records. 


In the rear of the room are our records in 
the Gates silent-reading tests. These tests were 
given to the children at the beginning of the 
term. This 6B group reached the Gates standard 
for the fifth month of the tenth grade in the 
general significance test. These children reached 
the tenth grade standard set by Gates in the 
test in predicting outcome of events. In the 
test in following directions they reached the 
eighth grade median. They reached the second 
half of the seventh grade standard in the test 
in attention to details. Another form of Gates 
tests shall be given in June. 


* * * 


A City Planning and Zoning 


Contest 


W. B. Munson, Assistant Superintendent 
Fresno City Schools 


N response to a suggestion from the Fresno 

Realty Board a city planning and zoning 
essay and oratorical contest was held recently in 
Fresno. The motive behind the project was the 
state convention of realtors which was held 
there in February. The local committee of this 
organization approached the superintendent of 
schools with an offer of $150 in prizes for the 
best essays in junior high and senior high 
schools. The rules were to be made and the 
money divided as the school authorities might 
deem wise. 

The proposition appealed to the school ad- 
ministration as a means of motivating the study 
of one phase of community civics as well as pro- 
viding an opportunity for some of the students 
to participate in a community activity and, there- 
fore, we accepted. 

The idea was presented to the seven second- 
ary schools in the city and was accepted heartily 
by all of them. Rules were drawn up by a 
committee of principals and the whole plan was 
presented to students through the social science 
and English classes. The contest was divided 
into two parts, one for the junior high schools 
and one for the senior high schools. 
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The realty board undertook to supply 
materials by presenting to the schools copies of 
books and pamphlets on the subject. They also 
provided local speakers to open up the subject 
before the various classes on request. Mr. 
Gordon Whitnall, director of city planning in 
Los Angeles, gave one address on city planning 
and zoning in each of the schools. The city 
and county library also co-operated in assem- 
bling material and making it available for the 
use of students. 

In the junior high school division an essay 
contest was held. Prizes were given for the 
best three essays in each school with a grand 
prize for the best essay in the city. 

An oratorical contest was held in the senior 
high school division, each school holding its 
own separate contest to choose a representative 
to enter the city-wide contest. On Thursday 
evening, February 14, those who had been 
declared winners in these contests delivered 
their addresses on city planning and zoning 
before the state convention of realtors and in 
the presence of a board of judges selected by 
that organization. At the close of this program 
prizes were distributed to winners of first, sec- 
ond, and third places in each school contest and 
to the winners of the grand prize in both the 
junior high school and the senior high school 
divisions. 

That considerable interest was shown in this 
contest is evidenced by the fact that 2059 essays 
were written and also by the favorable reaction 
of the members of the convention on the night 
of the contest as well as by the publicity given 
in the local press. 

Several valuable results have been accom- 
plished by means of this project. Possibly the 
greatest has been the direction of the attention 
of the whole community to the pressing need 
of planning for the future. It may be expected 
that thought given to this subject now will 
bear fruit in more intelligent action when the 
children of this generation come to build and 


rebuild the cities of tomorrow. 
< . * 


UARTERLY bulletin of California Con- 

ference of Social Work for February, 1929, 
gives the program for the National Conference 
of Social Work to be held in San Francisco 
June 26 to July 3. The bulletin contains much 
information concerning the conference plans and 
arrangements. California school-people will be 
much interested in this national conference, as 
it relates at innumerable points to the work of 
the schools. For copies of the bulletin address 
Anita Eldredge, secretary, Exposition Auditor- 
ium, San Francisco. 
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Rosebud’s First Ball 


This little play is written by Francis Boldt, 
twelve years old, pupil in the Luther Burbank 
School, Santa Rosa, of which Mrs. Marian Gregg 
ts principal. 

Scene I 


Two roses are standing out in the garden. 
One is Rosebud, and the other is Mother Rose. 

Mother Rose—I think it is time for you to 
have your first ball. I will send the invitations 
out. 

Rosebud—But we cannot invite all. 

Mother—We’'ll ask the Pansies. 
always in with the best society. 

Rosebud—We do not want to invite the For- 
get-me-nots. They are too plain. 

Mother—Nor the Larkspurs. 
old-fashioned things, it’s not 
invite them. 

Rosebud—Oh Mother, let’s invite the Violets, 
they are pretty. 

Mother—The Violets, I think, are 
They’re always the first to leave. 

Rosebud—The Marigolds we do not want to 
invite. They are better off at home. 


They're 


They’re such 
worthwhile to 


away. 


Mother—No, we do not want to invite the 
Marigolds. They have no manners anyway. 

Rosebud—I would like to invite Miss Morn- 
ing Glory. 

Mother—But then she never goes out at night. 
(Thinks awhile.) 
out that is stylish? 

Rosebud—We forgot Daffodil. She’s so nice 
and always so stylish. 

Mother—Oh yes, 
form. 

Rosebud—And the White 
do not want to forget them. 

Mother—And the Dandelion, too. He is such 
a jolly fellow. 

Rosebud—Lily is so slender and pretty, but 
I think she is out of town. 

Mother—No, 
morning. 

Rosebud—I think Daisy is in town. 
vite her, too. 

Mother—Oh, no, last time Daisy fell in love 
at the ball. She’s so silly anyway. 

Rosebud—Let’s invite the Cowslips. They are 
such good dancers. 

Mother—Now I am done. 
vitations. ) 


Now did we leave anyone 


Daffodils are very good 


Carnations. We 


Lily is here. I saw her this 


Let's in- 


(Gathers up in- 
Oh, here comes the Butterfly. I'll 
send out the invitations with him. He'll go 
around without delay. 

Rosebud—(As the Butterfly comes near.) We 
want you to deliver some invitations. I know 


you won't mind. (Then Mother Rose gives the 
Butterfly the invitations and the Butterfly 
flies out of the room). 
Rosebud—Just think, tomorrow night will be 
my first ball, how grand! 
Mother—Do not go with that 
Sammy. 


Wild Rose 
He’s nice, but very wild. 

Rosebud—I’m sleepy. (Bends her head and 
goes to sleep. A few seconds later, the mother 
falls asleep, too.) 


(Curtain goes down) 


Scene II—The Ball 
The garden is decorated with branches and 
leaves. Mother Rose and Rosebud are dressed 
up in their best. Soon the guests come in 
Then they all get partners and dance 
Thus Rosebud had her first ball. 


* « *“ 


Committee for Professional Growth 


Third Report: C. T. A. Bay Section 
Santa Rosa Meeting, March 16, 1929 


ELIEVING follow-up work of old grad 
Bcates a definite and distinct service prac 
ticed to varying degrees by all educational 
institutions and realizing the importance and 
value of such help especially to teachers in the 
field, 

Be it resolved, that we respectfully recom 
mend that our State Teachers Colleges give 
special emphasis to a continued program ot 
encouraging their graduates and 
dents: 


former stu 


1. To have their previous training evaluated 
from time to time. 
2. To 


revised certification requirements. 


acquaint themselves with new and 

3. To return to their Alma Mater or some 
other reputable institution of learning at stated 
intervals for professional study or to take such 
extension courses as are available, thus keep- 
ing themselves thoroughly acquainted with pres- 
ent-day educational procedures—certification ri 
quirements, etc. 

Be it further resolved that we request the 
C. T. A., through the columns of the Sierra 
Educational News, to aid the Teachers Colleges 
in getting this program relative to professional 
growth over to the teachers in the field.—Re- 
spectfully submitted, Matilda A. Levy, Mabell 
Wilson, Elmer L. Cave, L. P. Farris, Chairman 
* * + 


HE Rhyme and Story Second Reader by 
"ie Austin Blaisdell; illustrated by Clara 
Atwood Fitts: 208 pages, many color plates. 
Little Brown and Company, Boston. 1929. 
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California School Law: Current Items 


AuFreD E. Lentz, Legal Advisor 
California Teachers Association 


Injuries to Pupils 

DECISION handed down by the Appellate 

Court early in April of this year serves as 
a reminder of the responsibility resting upon 
teachers to secure the pupils under their charge 
from injury, particularly when using school 
apparatus. Every teacher ought to be aware of 
the condition of any apparatus with which he 
may be concerned and should report any danger- 
ous or defective condition thereof to the proper 
authorities. 

Dawson v. Tulare Union High School District, 
ete. (58 C. A. D. 1237) was a suit brought against 
a high school district and the individual mem- 
bers of the governing board of the district by a 
pupil of the high school. It appears that a piano 
owned by the district and used by the school for 
various purposes was mounted on a wheeled 
platform or dolly. The piano was not fastened 
to the platform in any way and the evidence 
produced indicated that the arrangement was 
very unsteady. As a matter of fact, a year 
before the piano had fallen from the platform, 
injuring a student. 


In the present case, Mary Dawson was engaged 
in jumping about near the piano when without 
warning it toppled over, injuring the girl’s leg. 
Suit was instituted against the district and the 
members of the governing board. The trial court 
entered a judgment of non-suit, but on appeal 
the appellate court reversed the superior court 
in so far as the liability of the district was 
concerned. 

The appellate court held, in effect, that while 
the members of governing boards are not liable, 
since, under Political Code section 1623, mem- 
bers of governing boards of districts are not 
personally liable for accidents to children occur- 
ring in connection with school work, a district 
as such, is liable. 

A school district, the court decided, is liable 
for all injuries to a pupil caused by the mainte- 
nance of a dangerous condition. Statutes 1923, 
page 675 (Art 5619, page 277, 1927 School Law) 
makes school districts 
liable for 
“injuries to persons 
and property resulting 
from the dangerous or 
defective condition of 

buildings, grounds, 
work and property in 
all cases where the 
governing. board oft 
the ... school district 
... having authority to 
remedy such condition, 
had knowledge of the 
defective or dangerous 
condition... 

It is not necessary 


that actual notice be a South 





1 is systematically taught in many progressive 
California schools. This picture 


had of the dangerous condition. The long con- 
tinued existence of a defective condition may 
and can establish such constructive notice there- 
for as to make the district liable. 

Before leaving this case it will probably not 
be out of place to observe that the governing 
board of a district will not feel kindly disposed 
toward a teacher who is in charge of a piece 
of apparatus, or who has reasonable opportunity 
to observe it, and who fails to note and report 
any defect which would tend to make the 
apparatus unsafe or dangerous to pupils using 
it. 


* a x* 


Punishment of Pupils 

sepa mecloneciy a principal of a Sacramento ele- 

mentary school was arrested by the mother 
of one of the pupils in his school for chastising 
the child. The principal was promptly discharged 
by the court after the testimony had been heard. 
Nevertheless, teachers might well consider how 
far their right to inflict corporal punishment on 
a pupil extends. 

There is no question but that, in this state at 
least, a teacher has the right to correct a pupil 
by using corporal punishment. This right, of 
course, may not be abused and if carried to such 
an extent as to cause an injury to the child, 
may render the teacher liable civilly and crimin- 
ally. While there appear to be no reported cases 
in this state dealing with the situation, it may 
be assumed from the tenor of opinions rendered 
in cases in other jurisdictions, that only such 
reasonable punishment may be inflicted as is 
necessary to effect the desired result. Whether 
or not the punishment inflicted has been reason- 
able is always a question of fact. But it is safe 
to say that when a child is so punished as to 
actually injure him, then the punishment has 
been unreasonable. 


A question submitted to the state department 
of education within the past few weeks prompts 
a word respecting the form of punishment. 
Whether or not the question was purely hypo- 
thetical is unknown, 
but substantially it 
asked whether a pupil 
could be compelled, as 
a means of punish- 
ment, to perform work 
on the land of a pri- 
vate person such as 
the “grubbing out” of 
tree stumps. 


It seems quite clear 
that such a form of 
punishment is most 
unreasonable and can- 
not be legally inflicted. 
It is not contemplated 
by the law that pun- 
ishment of this type be 
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allowed. There are so many proper means of 
correction at the teacher's command that it 
would be well-nigh impossible for him to justify 
his act. Any injury caused a pupil through 
such a punishment would, without doubt, be 
properly said to be a natural consequence of the 
act of the teacher, and he, not being able to 
sustain his action, would be liable. 


Deductions From Salary 


NDER date of April 19, 1929, the Attorney- 

General issued an opinion (No. 6670) ruling 
on the basis of computing the amount to be 
deducted from the salary of a teacher for 
absence from duty, under the provisions of 
Political Code section 1609, second. The rule may 
be stated as follows: 

The amount to be deducted must bear the 
same ratio to the established annual salary of 
the teacher as the number of school days, ex- 
clusive of holidays and institutes, a teacher did 
not serve bears to the number of days the 
school was actually maintained during the year. 

Thus, for example, a teacher receiving $1200 
a year who does not teach 20 days in a school 
which is maintained for 170 days of actual teach- 
ing would have deducted from his annual salary 
20/170 of $1200 or approximately $140. 

The opinion is based on the conclusion of the 
Attorney-General that a teacher is required to 
teach only during the time school is actually in 
session and cannot be penalized for any period 
of non-teaching during such time as the district 
does not require a 


teacher to be present at 


school. 
Tenure 
HERE are three questions which are fre- 


quently asked by teachers regarding tenure 
These questions and the answers to them appear 
below. The answers cannot and do not pretend 
to cover every individual case. They do, how- 
ever, represent the general rule applicable to 
the majority of the cases arising. 

1. Question: May a teacher who has com- 
pleted three years of service in a district, waive 
the benefits of the tenure law which will attach 
upon being re-elected for the fourth year? 

Answer: No. Governing boards of districts 
are compelled to classify teachers as permanent 
after the teacher has completed three complete 
consecutive years of service in the district and 
has been re-elected for the fourth consecutive 
year. This duty being imposed on the governing 
board by law, it is not within the power of the 
teacher to release the board from that duty. 

2. Question: If a teacher resigns at the end 
of the third complete consecutive year and is 
then re-employed for the following year, is the 
governing board of the district then relieved 
from the necessity of classifying the teacher as 
permanent? 

Answer: No. Such a procedure is evidently 
an attempt to evade the law by doing indirect], 
what cannot be done directly. An evasion of the 
law cannot be countenanced There may be 
individual cases where the resignation is mad 
in good faith and the rule given here may not 
be applicable. But generally the rule will hold 

3. Question: When a union district is formed 
do the permanent 


teachers in the districts 
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uniting retain their classification in the new dis- 
trict? 

Answer: No. The union district is a new dis- 
trict in every respect. The old district ceases 
to exist except for a very few purposes, none 
of which concern teachers. Thus, teachers who 
are employed by the new district are, as far as 
that district is concerned, new teachers with no 
previous service therein and they therefore must 
serve three complete consecutive years in the 
new district and re-employed for the fourth be- 
fore the governing board 
teachers as permanent. 


must classify such 


* * * 


California Library Association 


M** JULIA G. BABCOCK, 
librarian, was honored by librarians 


throughout the State when she was elected pres- 
ident of the California Library Association at 
the recent session of that body held at Sacra- 
mento. 

Mrs. 
library 


Kern County 


Babcock long has been prominent in 
association affairs, having served as 


chairman of the membership committee and as 





a member of the executive committee last year 
Through the leadership of the Kern County fre¢ 
library system she has come into recognition as 
one of the outstanding librarians of the State 

Under Mrs. Babcock’'s administration the Kern 
County library has grown from 19,000 volumes 
with 45 distributing points and an income of 
$19,000 in 1916 to 240,000 volumes with 212 dis- 
tributing points and an income in 1928 of $119,- 
606. The Bakersfield city library was consol 
dated with the county library in 192° 
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A California Mohave Indian family, living on the Colorado River near Needles. The man in 
Seout attire is chief. The sented woman is kneading clay for pottery. The seated man at her left 


is striking fire with an arrow and chip.—Courtesy Pictorial History of California, U. C., Berkeley. 
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Three Books on California 


HREE new books have just come to our 

attention which are worthy of considera- 
tion by those interested in Western life and 
history. They were printed in 1928 and so are 
recent additions to our Californiana. 

The first is a large volume of 477 pages. It is 
entitled “My Seventy Years in California” by 
J. A. Graves. Mr. Graves is the oldest prac- 
ticing attorney in Los Angeles and has recorded 
the recollections of a life-time among the promi- 
nent men of the State. 

Mr. Graves gives his impressions as a child 
of five when he sailed in through the Golden 
Gate. He spent his boyhood in Northern Cali- 
fornia and moved, as a grown lad, to a dairy 
ranch in northern San Mateo County. He rode 
on horseback to old St. Mary’s College which 
was then on the “Mission Road” in San Fran- 
cisco, and he was a member of the first grad- 
uating class of that college. 

He practiced law in San Francisco for a time, 
and in 1875 cast his lot in the little mission 
village of Los Angeles. His descriptions of the 
future metropolis of the south are drawn from 
the most intimate relations. He personally knew 
most of the men who made the history of his 
section. His own actions are recorded to show 
the social and business growth of Los Angeles. 

“My Seventy Years in California” is both in- 
teresting and instructive. 

The second of the group, “The Hell-Roarin’ 
Forty-Niners”, by Robert Welles Ritchie, is 
published by J. H. Sears and Company, New 
York. The price is $3.00. 

There are 300 pages of interesting episodes of 
California life in the early mining times—Grass 
Valley, Nevada City, Downieville and the people 
who started those places are described in an 
interesting way. It is a real pageant of life and 
labor in California in 1849. 


The third book, “Little Slants at Western 
Life—A Note-book of Travel and Reflection”, 
by Sarah Emelia Olden is a 243-page volume 
from the press of Harold Vinal, Ltd., New 
York. 


The descriptions are all good and tell of the 
literary and artistic people in the sections vis- 
ited. The real purpose of the author is to record 
the stories of Indian folk-lore which otherwise 
might be forgotten. 


Among the places visited and described are: 
Santa Fe, Taos, Humboldt County, California, 
Salt Lake City, Portland, Cheyenne, Oakland, 
Carmel, and San Diego.—Roy W. Coup. 

* * * 


GRAMMAR, LANGUAGE, AND 
COMPOSITION 
Summary of Investigations by R. L. Lyman, 
Professor of the Teaching of English, 
University of Chicago 

Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 
36. Published in conjunction with the Elemen- 
tary School Journal, January 1929. 

A Review by Dr. Elmer H. Staffelbach 

N this monograph the author has attempted 
t summary of the more important studies in 
the fields of grammar, language, and composi- 
tion. For the most part the summary concerns 
studies made since 1920, though a few are given 
which were published prior to that date. In all, 
the summary includes 264 articles from peri- 
odicals, books, and unpublished theses. 

The monograph divides naturally into four 
major parts, namely: (1) investigations concern- 
ing the English curriculum; (2) investigations 
in correct usage; (3) investigations in the field 
of written composition; (4) 
methods of teaching. 


investigations in 


Under each of the four major parts are sum- 
marized individual studies concerning more 
specific phases of the general field. Among the 
investigations concerning the curriculum are 
studies about objectives, content, time allot- 
ments, grade placement, evaluation of language 
and grammar courses, and relationship between 
size of class and efficiency of instruction. 

The part concerning correct usage sum- 
marizes studies on types and frequency of errors 
in both written and oral English among elemen- 
tary and high school pupils; studies of the per- 
sistence of English errors under remedial treat- 
ment; also studies concerning the validity and 
reliability of diagnosis in this field. 

In the field of written composition, the author 
summarizes the attempts that have been made 
to establish composition standards and grade 
standards of achievement in composition; also 
studies concerning the inventive elements in 
composition, and the correlation between con- 
tent and form in school compositions. 

In the province of method Professor Lyman 
reviews studies relating to (1) individual and 
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group instruction, (2) attitudes of teachers and 
pupils toward expression, and (3) classroom 
procedures. 

After each major division of the monograph, 
the author gives brief conclusions relating to the 
light thrown upon the field by the studies sum- 
marized. 

Every teacher at all interested in the field of 
English, and certainly every administrator who 
finds himself confronted by problems regarding 
objectives, content and procedure in the field of 
English, ought to find the book a source of 
valuable information. 


* * * 


The Teacher Outside the School 


HIS is a book written to give the teacher 
a fresh outlook and a diverting glimpse of 


her opportunities in the community and else- 
where, and practical suggestions along those 
lines where she needs reliable advice. 

Dr. Marsh, Secretary of State Board of Edu- 
cation in West Virginia, is well-known as an 
educator. His wide contacts have given him 
sympathetic understanding of how to overcome 
the teacher’s handicaps and make the most of 
her privileges. In his own state, the book has 
been immediately adopted for teachers’ reading 
circles. 

Nowadays when so much attention is given to 
the extra-curricular activities of the pupils, it is 
highly important that equal attention be given 
to the extra-curricular activities of the teacher. 
She as well as the pupil can effectively utilize 
an all-around philosophy of life. The World 
Book Company is the publisher. 


* * * 


Rose of California 


aoe BLIGHT SANDS is the author of a 
charming little volume of poems published by 
the Four Seas Company of Boston under the 
title “The Rose of California.”” These ballads 
depict the romance and color of old Monterey 
in the days of the Spanish settlement. (50 
pages; $2.00). 


* * * 


Elementary Economics 


REVISED edition has been brought out 

by Ginn and Company of the excellent 

and widely-used text by Thomas Nixon Carver 

and Maude Carmichael. It comprises 600 pages, 

with many illustrations. The materials are well- 
arranged, in seven parts, as follows: 

Part One—What makes a nation prosperous: 

Two—Economizing labor and land; Three—The 

productive 


activities; Four—Exchange; Five— 
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Dividing the products of industry; Six—The« 
consumption of wealth; Seven—Reform. 
The price of the revised edition is $2.00. 


* * * 


Power and the People 


OWER CONTROL is the title of a paper- 
bound book of 300 pages published by the 
New Republic of New York City. The authors 
H. S. Raushenbuch and Harry W. Laidler, have 
prepared a brilliant and authentic account of the 
rapid and menacing over-centralization, into a 
few hands, of the power resources of the United 
States. 
Significant 
technique, 


chapters deal with propaganda 
the concentration of control, the 
“enemies of the people,” public ownership i1 
Canada, and the re-capture of control. An inter- 
esting section deals with California and par- 
ticularly Los Angeles. The New Republic pub- 
lishes a series of stirring volumes dealing with 


current educational and social problems. 
* * Ed 


Beginnings of Chemistry 
H tie cx BLAINE BEALE has writte: 


this excellent story book of science for 
young people. It is published by Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc., of New York City. The volume, of 
250 pages, has many illustrations and present- 
in a clear, simple manner the elementary fact- 
of chemistry. 
Our children should have more books like 
this, which deals with the great facts of science 
and of life. Chemistry and biology, for ex- 


ample, are as important as are fairy tales and 
“the movies.” 
* * ok 


A New Book by Cora L. Williams 
ORA L. WILLIAMS, founder and director of 
the Williams Institute for Creative Educa- 
tion, Berkeley, is widely known and highly 
esteemed in California and abroad as a dis- 
tinguished progressive editor. 

Her most recent volume “Adding a New 
Dimension to Education,’ adds fresh luster te 
her already high reputation. It ably presents a 
philosophy which reveals education as a growth 
in consciousness. 

It is published by the California Press of San 
Francisco. 

Miss Williams is also the author of “Creative 
Involution,” “As If,” 
Reaches,” 


“Four 
and “Olympus.” 
* * i 


Dimensional] 


Clara Coldwell is director of adult educatio: 
at the Hanford Union High School. She has 
recently published two typewritten bulletins 
one gives ten programs, “Pleasant Wednesday 
Evenings”, as arranged and conducted by her 
The other outlines six evenings on “Home Bet- 
terment”’, of which Mrs 
Visalia, is teacher. 


Chas. Crumly, of 
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When Making Your Book Orders 


OU may not have the publishers 

address conveniently at hand when 
you want it. To conserve some of your 
time the Sierra Educational News has 
compiled a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of school-book publishers who 
want to sell their books to the Califor- 
nia schools. 

When preparing your requisitions 
have this list on your desk so you will 
get the correct name of the publisher 
and his proper address. This will save 


you time and also the time of those 
who place the orders. 


The list is of advertisers in the Sierra 
Educational News. Further details of 
their publications may be obtained by 
consulting their advertisements in the 
magazine—or write to the Sierra Edu- 
cational News for desired information. 

Whenever possible buy from the 
firms who advertise in your magazine 
—the Sierra Educational News. 


Directory of School Book Publishers, 1929 


Pe eI iis ist ee 121 Second St., 
eee 149 New Montgomery St., 


Appleton—D. Appleton & Co.. 
Barnes—A. §. Barnes & Co..... 
Bradley—Milton Bradley Co............. 
Bridgman—Bridgman Publishers 
Century—Century Co... 
Compton—F, E. Compton & Co 
Denoyer-Geppert—Denoyer-Geppert Co 
Denoyer-Geppert—Denoyer-Geppert Co 
French—Samuel French 
Gabriel—Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co... 
Ginn—Ginn & Co... i 
Globe—Globe Book ‘Company... 
Gregg—Gregg Publishing Co 
H. McC. Co.—Hall & McCreary Co...... 
Hoffman—Ruth Crocker Hoffman........ 
Houghton—Houghton Mifflin Co 
Iroquois—Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc 
Laidlaw—Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott—J. B. Lippincott Co 
Little—Little, Brown & Co... 
Looseleaf—Looseleaf Education, ‘Ine... 
Lyons—Lyons & Carnahan... 
Macmillan—Macmillan Co... 
Merriam—G. & C. Merriam Co... 
Merrill—Chas. E. Merrill Co... a 
Nystrom—A, J. Nystrom & a Se 
Owen—F, A. Owen Publishing Co... 
Putnam—G., P. Putnam’s Sons... 
Rand—Rand McNally & Co.......... 
Ronald—Ronald Press Co... 

Row, Peterson—Row, Peterson & Co... 
Sanborn—Benj. H. Sanborn & Co... 
School Arts—School Arts Magazine... 
Scott—Scott, Foresman & Co.... 
Silver—Silver, Burdett & Co......... 
Stanford—Stanford University Press... 
Teachers—Teachers ae Center.. 
Technical—Technical Book Co... 
Vinal—Harold Vinal, Ltd... 
Wagner—Harr Wagner Publishing ( Co... 
Weber—C. F. Weber & Co......... 
Wiley—John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
Winston—John C. Winston Co. 
World—World Book Co... 
Zaner—dZaner-Bloser Co. 
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Summer Book News 


Reviews of Significant Recent Volumes 


San Francisco Teachers Salaries 


HIS is a “survey and professional salary 
scale,” by F. W. Hart and L. H. Peterson, 


of the department of education, University of 
California. The advisory committee comprised: 
J. R. McGaughy, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; E. S. Even- 
den, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; G. M. Ruch, professor of 
education, University of California. 

The report is a substantially-bound volume of 
154 pages, profusely illustrated with tables and 
graphs. It is published by the San Francisco 
teachers consolidated salary study committee, 
G. M. Klinger, chairman, 465 Post Street. 


Twelve teachers organizations in San Fran- 
cisco united in this co-operative study of teach- 
ers salary problems. The Hart-Peterson report 
is elaborate, intensive, authentic, and based upon 
good educational and business technique. The 
chapters cover salaries, purchasing power com- 
pared with other cities, professional and eco- 
nomic status of teachers, basic principles, and a 
professional salary scale. 

Space does not permit the extensive quota- 
tions which the reviewer would like to make 
from this excellent report. As to the ability of 
San Francisco to finance the salary scale rec- 
ommended by the report the authors state: 

(1) San Francisco is second from 
per capita true wealth—only one 
the United States that is richer. 

(2) 
true 
San 


the top in 
large city in 


San Francisco is 
wealth per 
Francisco 


second from 
classroom teacher employed. 
$617,436 of true wealth for 
each classroom teacher—only one city has more. 

(3) San Francisco is twenty-sixth in total true 


the top in 


has 


tax rate per $1000 of true wealth. Only five 
cities out of the 31 have a 
lower total true tax rate. 
Twenty-five have higher, 
some have almost double 
the true tax rate of San 
Francisco. 
(4) San Francisco stands 


twenty-third in per capita 
expenditures for mainte- 
mance and operations of 
schools. Eight cities spend 
less. Twenty - two 
more. The highest 
almost twice as 


spend 
spends 
much. 


(5) San 
thirtieth in 


Francisco is 
the list on the 





The highly competent and thoroughly trained 

teacher is the parents’ best friend and ally. 

Good salaries are needed to attract and retain 
good teachers. 





per cent of city budget expended for mainte- 
nance and operation of schools. Only one cit) 
devotes a smaller per cent of its budget t 
schools. The highest city devotes a little more 
than twice the proportion San Francisco does. 

The professional salary scales recommende 
do not equal the schedules in the cities paying 
the highest salaries, and do not exceed the aver- 
age of the upper 25 per cent of the cities. 

There is every reason to hope that under the 
capable and far-sighted leadership of Dr. Josep! 
Marr Gwinn (who is one of the outstanding 
schoolmen of America and who has manifested 
great wisdom in a most difficult municipality 
San Francisco will continue to climb from her 
erstwhile backward rank and assume the respon- 
sibilities in public education for which her great 
wealth fits her. 

A city as wealthy as 
have schools 


San 


and teachers 


Francisco should 


second to none i 


the country, according to this valuable survey 
* * « 

The Williams and Wilkins Company, publishers 
of scientific books and periodicals with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Maryland, have among 
their recent titles, the following which will be 
of interest to California secondary schools, col- 
leges, and universities:—Social Psychology 
Petits Contes Faciles; Orientation of College 
Freshmen; Mother and Unborn Child; Mongol- 
ism; Sir Isaac Newton. 

To properly care for their growing wester! 
business, Little Brown & Company recently ap- 
pointed Rudolph M. Fjeldstad manager of the 
Pacific Coast territory with headquarters at 14% 
New Montgomery Street, San Francisco. Mr 
Fjeldstad was connected with the Boston office of 
the firm before coming to the 

” . + 





Pacific Coast. 


Dr. Elwood P. Cubberley, dean of the school 
of education, 


Stanford University, has beer 
granted leave of absence 
for the year 1929-30 and 
has accepted appointment 
as visiting professor at 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

He will be absent from 
the university from Sep- 
tember until the following 
June, returning for the 
summer quarter of 19306 
He will assist Professors 
Strayer and Englehardt in 
their course in school ad- 
ministration, and give a 
course in the history of edu- 
cation in the United States 
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NEW and REVISED SHORTHAND BOOKS 
AVAILABLE for SEPTEMBER CLASSES 


READY NOW 


The Gregg Shorthand Manual, Anniversary Edition 
List Price $1.50 
A reorganization of the principles of. Gregg Shorthand that enables the student 
to write the high frequency words earlier in the course and that emphasizes the 
writing of the more difficult and technical words by principle. Quick results scien- 


tifically obtained. 
READY JUNE 15 
Progressive Exercises in Gregg Shorthand, Anniversary Edition 
List Price 50c 


All new material supplementing the New Manual and testing the principles in 


each chapter. Vocabulary selected from 4th and 5th thousand words of high fre- 
quency. 


READY SEPTEMBER 1 
Gregg Speed Studies, Anniversary Edition 
List Price $1.20 


Similar in style to the present edition. All letters and articles new and up-to- 
date. Part I graded in accordance with the New Manual. Filled with helps and 
hints for the student. A companion to the Manual with no duplication of material. 


THREE BASAL BOOKS 


The Manual, Gregg Speed Studies, and Progressive Exercises in Gregg Short- 
hand furnish the working tools for the mastery of the System and pave the way 
for early promotion to the advanced dictation course (Rational Dictation, by 
McNamara and Markett). 


RATIONAL DICTATION 
List Price $1.40 


A Progressive dictation book with a visible vocabulary. Written by two of 
the best-known shorthand teachers in the country. Filled with carefully selected 
letters and articles graded and arranged according to length and syllabic intensity. 


See these four books before ordering for September classes 


The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON - SAN FRANCISCO - TORONTO - LONDON 
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The Cost of Government in the United States 
1926-1927 


Published by National Industrial Conference Board, Inc 
New York 1928 
BOUT eighty pages of the book are given 
over to tables and charts, followed by a 
three-page- summary and twenty-five pages 
devoted to appendices. 

Tables and charts dealing with gross and net 
governmental expenditures from 1890-1926 are 
set forth in Chapter One. An analysis of public 
expenditures as federal, state, and local is given 
for the year 1926; also a functional analysis of 
expenditures for each of the governmental units 
for that year. 

The public debt is analyzed in a similar man- 
ner in Chapter Two. Total and per capita local 
and state net indebtedness is given by states. 
In Chapter Three tax collections are distributed 
with respect to source and taxing authority. The 
problem of tax burdens in relationship to price 
levels is touched upon. 

The appendices are given over to motor vehicle 
license charges and to descriptions of the 
methodology used in the book. 

The book contains many interesting figures, 
and will doubtless be of some value to indi- 
viduals interested in problems of public finance. 
—Dr. Elmer H. Staffelbach, C. T. A. Division of 
Research. 

= > * 


Scientific Method in Supervision 


The second yearbook of the National Confer- 
ence of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 

Published by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, 1929. 

Compiled by a committee of the conference: 
L. J. Brulekner (chairman), O. G. Brum, W. H. 
Burton, W. S. Gray, Ernest Horn, and James F. 
Hosic. The monograph is edited by James F. 
Hosic. 

S suggested by the title the monograph deals 

with the so-often baffling problem of super- 
vision of classroom instruction and the various 
ramifications of that problem. 

After a short. historical sketch, various 
techniques of supervision are discussed: (1) 
Techniques based upon aspects related to the 
pupil, namely the measurement of pupil atten- 
tion and student estimate of instruction: (2) 
Techniques based on aspects of teacher activity 
—the recording of general facts about teaching 
practice, remedial supervision based upon a 
diagnostic survey of the instruction, and using 
teacher difficulty as a basis for supervision; (3) 
Techniques based on aspects of the recitation— 
time activity analysis applied to supervision of 
arithmetic, analysis of the recitation period, and 
diagnostic and objective techniques in the super- 
vision of the same subject. 

The last 100 pages of the monograph deal 
largely with research methods in the field of 
supervision. Considerable attention is given to 
the problem of securing teacher participation 
in the study of educational problems. 

The writer is inclined to agree with Mr. Horn 
(one of the committee) who suggests that “this 
yearbook should be welcomed alike by super- 





visors and by those who train supervisors.” It 
sets forth the various phases of the problem 
of supervision and the many factors and diffi- 
culties involved, as well as the various tech- 
niques and methods used in the field. This 
yearbook makes available a wealth of useful 
and usable information.—Dr. Elmer H. Staffel- 
bach, C. T. A. Division of Research. 


7 * * 


The Preparation of Visiting Teachers 
— Committee on Visiting Teachers 

has been enabled through a grant from the 
Commonwealth Fund to co-operate with the New 
York School of Social Work and the Graduate 
School of Social Service Administration of the 
University of Chicago in establishing courses 
for the preparation of visiting teachers. The 
purpose of the plan is to meet the need for 
visiting teachers and to aid superintendents in 
initiating or extending visiting teacher service 
with adequately prepared personnel. 

In this connection a limited number of scholar- 
ships will be available to well-qualified teachers 
who wish to become visiting teachers. These 
scholarships pay $1200 each and cover a period 
of one year and they will be available during 
1929-30. Please address communications to How- 
ard W. Nudd, Chairman, National Committee on 
Visiting Teachers, 8 West 40th Street, New York, 
mn S 

s ca a 
Modern Life Arithmetics 

ACMILLAN Company has brought out a 6- 

book arithmetic series entitled “The Modern 
Life Arithmetics”. The authors are Professor 
John Guy Fowlkes of the University of Wiscon- 
sin (education) and Professor Thomas Theodore 
Goff (mathematics) of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

The distinctive feature of this series is the 
fact that it embodies the best modern educa- 
tional technique for the teaching of arithmetic 
in grades 1 to 8. The volumes are based on case 
studies of mathematics teaching in many repre- 
sentative school systems scattered throughout 
the United States. 

The material has been checked against recent 
authoritative monographs and conforms to the 
recommendations of educational leaders on the 
one hand and the practices in progressive 
schools on the other. 

Further information may be obtained by 
addressing Mr. T. E. Morehouse, Pacific Coast 
manager of the Macmillan Publishing Company, 
350 Mission Street, San Francisco. 

* * a 


Among the winners in the National Contest 
in the Construction of Objective or New-Type 
Examinations are the following Californians: 

Arthur F. Agard, Alameda 
Mae Edwards, Los Angeles 
Thomas C. Polson, Oakland 

J. D. Kegler, Fortuna 

Imogene Brown, Corona 
Sarah E. Gillette, Long Beach 
Mary L. Hale, Long Beach 
Hazel Schaper, Los Angeles 

For further information address’ Professor 
Giles M. Ruch, Haviland Hall, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 
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New Books for County Board ee 


McElroy’s A Child's First Book in Reading (1) 
Ellingwood’s Betty June and Her Friends (1) . 
SOUR eOtin ry  SNNEE  TUC EII gs ogs ss cada ccevasiichena mae pssasocmacooancaesinendelonnsbahoiatain’ 
Carpenter's The Food We Eat (3-5) 
Carpenter’s The Clothes We Wear (3-5) 
Carpenter's The Houses We Live In (3-5) 
Carpenter’s Ourselves and Our City (4-6) 
Carpenter's How the World Is Fed (New Edition) (6-7) 
Carpenter's How the World Is Clothed (New Edition) (6-7) 
Strayer-Upton’s Arithmetic—Lower Grades (2-4) 
Strayer-Upton’s Arithmetic—Middle Grades (5-6) 
Strayer-Upton’s Arithmetic—Higher Grades (7-8) 
Pearson & Kirchwey’s New Hunt's Progressive 
Essentials of English: Word Studies: 
Lower Grades (3-4) ‘ Primary Grades .....................- 
Middle Grades (5-6) d Fifth and Sixth Grades 
Higher Grades (7-8) - Seventh and Eighth Grades 
Strong’s The Use of the Dictionary (4-8) 


We invite correspondence concerning any of these new books 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





Laboratory Furniture for Every Need 


There are over 300 pieces of 
furniture for chemistry, physics, 
biology, general science, home 
economics, manual training, 
drawing and art, illustrated 
and described in the Sheldon 
catalog. 

Whether your school is large 
or small — you'll find Sheldon 
furniture to meet your require- 
ments. And it is furniture that 
has been tried, tested and ap- 
proved by over 18,000 schools 
and colleges. 

If you need laboratory furniture 


be sure to get the Sheldon 
proposition before you buy. 


E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 


LABORATORY FURNITURE SPECIALISTS FOR 30 YEARS 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
H. T. SPENCER, Western Representative, Box 226, Corte Mapera, Catirornia 
trancisco Display—565 MARKET STREET Los Angeles Display—723 HILL STREET 
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The Triangle Arithmetics 


ce: modern series of arithmetics has been 
recently published by the John C. Winston 
Company of Philadelphia. The series comprises 
three books,—Book One—For Grades Three and 
Four: Book Two—For Grades Five and Six: Book 
Three—For Grades Seven and Bight. 

It is also published in a greatly enriched six 
book edition, a book for each grade. The texts 
are supplemented by a series of work books, 
one each for grades three to eight, inclusive, 
containing diagnostic tests, practice exercises, 
and a wealth of additional problem material 
especially adapted for individualizing instruc- 
tion. 

The authors are Leo J. Brueckner, professor 
of elementary education, University of Minne- 
sota;: C. J. Anderson, director of the School of 
Education, University of Wisconsin; G. O. Bant- 
ing, superintendent of schools, Waukesha, Wis- 
consin; Elda L. Merton, elementary supervisor, 
Waukesha. 


The salient features of the new series are: 


1. Scientific step by step development of the 
processes with special stress on the learning 
difficulties of each process. 

2. Wealth of practice material, reviews, and 
periodic cumulative drills. 

3. Standardized tests for the repeated meas- 
urement of ability in the processes. 

4. Provisions for accurate diagnosis. 

5. Standardized problem scales for measuring 
the ability to solve problems. 

6. Enriched motivated problem material 
which stresses the social values of arithmetic 
and the quantitative aspects of living. 

7. Remedial exercises in problem solving. 

8. New type objective tests. 

9. Self-checking and proving all work. 

10. Provisions for individual differences. 

a. Diagnostic tests to reveal pupil weaknesses 
in the processes. 

b. Problem scales to reveal pupil weaknesses 
in problem solving. 

c. Remedial exercises in the processes. 

d. Remedial exercises in problem solving. 

e. Starred problems for pupils of superior 
ability in number work. 

f. Topics for individual reports. 

g. Work books in series from Grades 3 to 8 
which provide a rich content of supplementary 
test, diagnostic, and remedial exercises. 

11. Superior format. 

12. A content based on the results of ex- 
haustive research by the authors, and offered 
only after experimental testing with thousands 
of pupils. 

The Triangle Arithmetics have the fine flavor 
of superior craftsmanship, both in their peda- 
gogical construction and in the actual book- 
making. 


? = 2 


Arvid E. Gilmount of Santa Ana reports that 
J. A. Cranston, city superintendent there, is 
urging the Swedish travel system for American 
schools. In Sweden a system of school vacation 
trains during the summer months takes the 
public school pupils, between certain ages, on 
educational tours throughout the country. 
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WORDS 
ORDS, second revised edition, by Ru- 

WW pert P. SoRelle and Charles W. Kitt: 
192 pages; cloth binding: 44 cents. The Gregg 
Publishing Company, San Francisco. 

The text that is wholly concerned with the 
study of the vernacular of industry is in con- 
stant need of revision. New words and new 
meanings for old words spring up overnight in 
the fertile fields of business and science. 

The 1929 revised edition of Words, just off 
the press, accurately reflects the enriched vocab- 
ulary of the present-day business man, and the 
organization of its subject matter is in accord 
with the latest pedagogic findings. 


Contents 

Part I—Five hundred “Spelling Demons’’—the 
most frequently misspelled words in the first 
3000 most commonly used words. 5 lessons. 

Part II—Word analysis according to simple 
rules, with definitions and use in business 
sentences. 19 lessons. 

Part IIlI—Common prefixes and suffixes. 6 
lessons. 

Part IV—Homonyms, synonyms, antonyms. A 
most valuable study in the accurate use of 300 
common words. 13 lessons. 

Part V—New words clearly defined; genera) 
words and phrases of foreign origin pronounced 
and defined; 50 large cities of the United States 
with 1929 population figures; other North and 
South American countries and Capitals. 8 lessons 

Part VI—Technical vocabularies of over 3000 
words, including definition and use of 300 gen- 
eral business terms and 100 legal terms. Lists 
on Aeronautics, Radio, Automobile, Motion Pic- 
ture, and 24 other leading industries and pro- 
fessions were supplied mainly by recognized 
leaders in each vocation. 51 lessons. 


Student’s Supplement, consisting of specially 
ruled blank sheets for each of the six parts, to 
be used in recording special review lists and 
additional words of interest to the individual 
student. Alphabetical Index to over 5000 words, 
giving page on which each word is treated. 

. * * 


Theatre and School, a magazine of creative 
dramatics, official publication of the Drama 
Teachers Association of California, is now in its 
seventh volume and is a valuable magazine for 
all who are interested in drama in the schools. 
It is edited by Rachel Markley, Sonoma Union 
High School, assisted by Jessie Casebolt of the 
San Francisco Teachers College, Elizabeth Kep- 
pie of the Pasadena High School, Pasadena, 
Mrs. Isabel McReynolds Gray, Los Angeles, Carl 
Bowman, Humboldt State Teachers College, 
Areata, and Molly Corry, Oakland Technical 
High School. 

The officers of the Association are: President, 
Marietta Voorhees, Roosevelt High School, Oak- 
land; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Jessica Way Hardie, 
Pasadena High School, Mrs. Irene Childrey Hoch, 
Modesto Junior College; Executive Secretary, 
Marian Garland, 2401 Warring Street, Berkeley 
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MILLER WARDROBES 


solve the classroom problem; multiple operation of doors assures 
a closed wardrobe: ventilation through the wardrobe removes 

foul air from the classroom and the students’ wraps; blackboard Manag? oro ig and 
on door fronts give additional blackboard space; saves space osc auas 
and gives perfect efficiency in classroom construction. 


C. F. Weber & Company - 601 Mission St., San Francisco, California 


FREE 5 x2 PRIMARY PLANS 


with its NEW ROTOGRAVURE PICTURE SECTION 
presenting Visual Aids for Teachers of All the Grades 
The Most Helpful Teachers’ Magazine Made Even Better 


Normal Instructor- Primary Plans, the recognized 
leader among educational magazines, announces a new 


Write for catalog with | 
illustrations of typical | 











Copy 
of the 


We would like to send to every teacher, who is not 
a subscriber to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, a 


feature of the greatest value and helpfulness to teachers. 

Each issue, beginning with June, will contain an 
eight-page Rotogravure Picture Section, consisting of 
educational pictures carefully selected for their value as 
visual aids in the teaching of geography, history, 
nature study and other subjects. The rotogravure pro- 
cess of printing insures the most faithful reproduction 





sample copy of the June issue which is now in print 
and which contains the new Rotogravure Section. 
Even though you are familiar with the magazine, you 
will want to see this new feature. 

Simply write your name and address in the coupon 
below and mail to us and a copy will be immediately 
forwarded to you without charge. 


original pictures. MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
The eight-page Rotogra- NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 










vure Picture Section will be — 
in addition to all of the | 22PRIMARYPLANS 9 |» 4 owen PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
many other helpful depart- | ; 


Please send me without charge or obligation a specimen 
copy of the June issue of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


ments and features hereto- 


fore contained in each issue | 
of the magazine. In other 
words, the magazine is be- | 
ing made eight pages larger | 
by the addition of this new | 
feature. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., | 





orc the new Rotogravure Picture Section. 


| OA iicicis 
st. or BR. F. D. 


Post Office 


Dansville, N. Y. tw — 
aapuEEEnenaemenmmmmas a 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 727-1927. A bicenten- 
ary evaluation of his work. A series of papers 
prepared under the auspices of the History of 
Science Society, in collaboration with the Amer- 
ican Astronomical Society, the American Mathe- 
matical Society, the American Physical Society, 
the Mathematical Association of America and 
various other organizations.—Edited by F. E. 
Brash. Introduction by David Eugene Smith. A 
series of essays giving a modern interpretation 
of the great English physicist through American 
eyes. Discusses Newton as physicist, mathe- 
matician, chemist, astronomer, philosopher, re- 
ligious thinker, ete. Williams & Wilkins Co., 
Baltimore, Md. $5.00. 

SUCCESS IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC, A 
teacher’s manual. To accompany The New Every- 
day Arithmetic.—By Franklin S. Hoyt and Har- 
riet Kk. Peet. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1928. 
92 cents. 





WORKBOOK FOR GRADE V. To Accompany 
The 3uckingham-Osburn Searchlight Arith- 
metics. Book Three, Part I.—By B. R. Bucking- 
ham, director of the bureau of educational re- 
search, Ohio State University; and W. J. Osburn, 
director of educational measurements, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 103 p. il. Ginn and Company. 1928. 
36 cents. 

CONSTRUCTIVE SPELLING, For high schools. 
—By Cornelia R. Trowbridge, George Wash- 
ington School, New York City. 160 p. Maemillan 
Company. 1928. 

CORRECT ENGLISH.—By William M. Tanner, 
author of “Composition and Rhetoric’. Ginn and 
Co. 1928. 

CORRECT ENGLISH USAGE. A _ study-and- 
practice book.—By Evalin Pribble. Department 
of English, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, co-author of Pribble-Brezler Prac- 
tice Cards in English, and Pribble-McCrory 
Diagnostic Tests in Practical English Grammar. 
255 p. Lyons and Carnahan. 1928. 





EFFECTIVE BUSINESS LETTERS.—By Ed- 
ward Hall Gardner, professor of business admin- 
istration, University of Wisconsin; and Robert 
Ray Aurner, assistant professor of business ad- 
ministration, University of Wisconsin. Revised 
Edition. 392 p. il. Ronald Press Company. 1928. 
$3.00. 

ENGLISH STEP BY STEP. Sixth Year.—By 
Ellen A. G. Phillips, district supt. of schools, 
New York City. Ginn and Company, Boston. 
1928. 

FIRST GRADE MANUAL FOR THE CHILD- 
STORY READERS.—By Eleanor M. Johnson, di- 
rector of elementary schools, York, Pennsyl- 
vania. 250 p. il. Lyons and Carnahan. 1927. 

GUIDE TO LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN,.— 
By Walter Taylor Field. Ginn and Company. 
$1.72. 

ILIAD OF HOMER. Done into English prose 
by Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf and Ernest Myers. 
—Abridged and edited by Rudolph J. Pelunius. 
Modern Readers Series. 516 p. il. Maemillan 
Company. 1928. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION.—By Stephen DeWitt Stephens, 
head of the English department, New Jersey 
Law School, Newark, N. J. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge. 1928. 





LABORATORY ENGLISH. By Jennette Lee 
and Gertrude Brewster. 310 p. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 1928. 96 cents. 

LIVING ENGLISH STUDIES.—By Ettie Lee, 
assistant supervisor of Americanization, Los An- 
geles City Schools, and instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, co-author of Lee 
and Page, “Living English for New Americans”. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1928. 

MODERN LIFE AND THOUGHT. A book of 
modern applied essays designed to stimulate 
original thinking and writing along lines of 
social and national value.—Edited by Frederick 
Houk Law, head of the department of English 
in the Stuyvesant High School; editor of “Mod- 
ern Short Stories,’ “‘“Modern Essays and Stories,” 
“Modern Plays: Short and Long,” ‘““Modern Great 
Americans” ete. 240 p. il. Century Company. 
1928. $1.10. 

NEW SECOND READER.—By Eva A. Smedley, 
teacher of literature and dramatics, Evanston, 
Illinois; and Martha C. Olsen, primary super- 
visor, Evanston, Illinois. The Smedley & Olsen 
Series. 195 p. illustrated by Matilda Breuer. 
Hall & McCreary Company. 1928. 

PATHWAY TO READING. Seventh and EFighth 
Readers.—By Bessie Blackstone Coleman, spe- 
cialist in reading; Willis L. Uhl, professor of 
education, University of Wisconsin; Jas. Flem- 
ing Hosic, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, formerly head of 
dept. of English, Chicago Normal College. 
Decorative headings by Shirley Kite. Silwer, 
Burdett & Co. 1928. 

READINGS IN CONTEMPORARY LITERA- 
TURE. By Ernest Hanes and Martha Jane Mc- 
Coy, formerly instructors in English, University 
High School of the University of Chicago. Maec- 
millan Company, New York. 1928. 

MANUAL TO READINGS IN CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE.—By Ernest Hanes and Martha 
Jane McCoy, formerly instructors in English, 
University High School of the University of Chi- 
cago. Macmillan Company, New York. 1928. 

READING AND STUDY. More effective study 
through better reading habits.——By Gerald Alan 
Yoakam, professor and head of the department 
of elementary education, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 512 p. Maemillan Company. 1928. $2.00. 

SELF EXPRESSION THROUGH THE SPOKEN 
WORD.—By Allen Crafton, and Jessica Royer, 
department of speech and dramatic art, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 246 pp. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 1928. $1.75. 

SILENT-READING SEATWORK PAD. For use 
with the Elson Readers, Book One.—By Maude 
wi. Collins, principal Doty School, Madison, Wis- 
consin; assisted by Laura E. Anderson, first 
grade, Doty School. il. Seott, Foresman and Com- 
pany. 1928. 40 cents. 

SPOKESMEN. Modern Writers and American 
Life—By T. K. Whipple, associate professor of 
English in the University of California. D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, New York-London. 1928. 
$2.50. 

STUDY READERS. First Year and Second 
Year, 2 vols.—By Alberta Walker, instructor in 
methods of reading and oral english, Jas. 
Ormond Wilson Normal School, Wash., D. C.; 
and Ethel Summy, instructor in education, Jas. 
Ormond Wilson Normal School, with illustra- 
tions by Grace P. Smith. Chas. E. Merrill Co. 
1928. 
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As a contribution to the 


LITERATURE 
OF THE WEST 


the Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
announces the publication of the 


following two books: 
e e 


JOAQUIN MILLER AND = 

OTHER SELF 

By HARR WAGNER 
One of the most distinctive studies of 
the life and characteristics of California's 
and one of America’s greatest poets yet 
published. A book filled with anecdote and 
memory of twenty years association with 
Joaquin Miller. A book that discusses 
Miller and his world-wide acquaintance 
and discloses much that has never been 
placed in print. A human document de- 
veloping a dual personality. A chapter of 
nearly one hundred pages on the influence 
of women in Joaquin Miller's life. 

Ready in ninety days 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF A 
FORTY-NINER’S DAUGHTER 
By AuRORA ESMERALDA 
(Mrs. Ella Sterling Mighels) 
€ Out of eighty years of turbulent life a 
fascinating book of memoirs of the Old 
West that was. Historical, illuminating, 
and interesting. A book for every collec- 
tion of Californiana. 






$5.00 


$4.00 


Ready in ninety days 
e 


Two Outstanding Harr Wagner 
Books of Last Year 
A MAN UNAFRAID 

The Story of John Charles Fremont 
By HERBERT BASHFORD and HARR WAGNER 

€ A book for every person interested in a 


study of the history of American expan- 
sion in the West. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
SCIENCE . $1.60 


By MAE JOHNSON CorWIN, Phineas Banning 
Junior-Senior High School, Los Angeles, 
and WALLING Corwin, San Diego High 
School, San Diego. 
€ A text for the seventh and eighth years 
for use in a Discovery Course in Science. | 
A clear, simple presentation of what the | 
biological and physical sciences offer the 
student, and an introduction to those 

sciences. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


$5.00 














Free:- 


“The Romance 


of Ice” 


An intensely interesting brochure, 
by Dr. Mary E. Pennington, deal- 
ing with the history of refrigera- 
tion since earliest times. 


It is one of nine texts published by 
the National Association of Ice 
Industries, for free distribution to 
domestic science classes. 


Copies for each student may be had 
by addressing your request directly 
to the Household Refrigeration 
Bureau, 163 West Washington 
Street, Chicago. 


3 
<3 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 
of ICE INDUSTRIES 
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New History and Civic Texts 


MAKING A LIVING—The Individual in Society. 
An introduction to vocations, business, civics 
and the problems of community life. By Lever- 
ett S. Lyon, professor of Robert 
Brookings Graduate School of Economics and 
Government. 637 p., il. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1927. 

DIRECTED HISTORY STUDY. BOOK ONE. 
A student’s workbook in backgrounds of Amer- 
ican history. Progress of Civilization from the 
Old Stone Age to the Period of Exploration. 
By Chas. C. Scheck, and M. Althea Orton, in- 
structors in social studies, Washington Jr. H.S., 
Rochester, N. Y. World Book Co., Yonkers-on- 


economics, 


Hudson. 

GUIDEPOSTS TO CITIZENSHIP.—By Chas. 
Edgar Finch, director of junior high school 
grades and citizenship, Rochester, N. Y. Amer- 


ican Book Company. 

JUNIOR CITIZENS IN ACTION. A Social Civ- 
ics Reader for Intermediate Grades.—By Walter 
R. Hepner, Superintendent of Fresno City 
Schools, and Frances K. Hepner, joint author of 
“The Good Citizen’’; a textbook in social and 
vocational civics. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
1928. $ .92. 

ROAD TO CITIZENSHIP. — By Frances Ross 
Dearborn, professor of primary education, In- 
diana State Normal School, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Illustrated by Maurice Day. 168 p. Ginn and 
Company. 1928. 
CITIZENSHIP THROUGH PROBLEMS — For 


Junior high school grades. By James B. Ed- 
mondson, director of inspection of schools and 
professor of secondary education, University of 
Michigan; and Arthur Dondineau, in charge of 
the supervision of instruction, sometime super- 
visor of the social sciences, Detroit Public 
Schools; co-author of “Our State of Michigan.” 
568 p., il. The Maemillan Company. 1927. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON AMERICAN HISTORY. Vol- 
umes I and II. Revised editions—By Henry 
William Wilson, author of “History of the United 
States,” “Modern Times and the Living Past”. 
Volume I, 360 p.; Volume II, 323 p. Macmillan 
Company. 1928. 


STORIES OF WESTERN PIONEERS. — By 
Herbert Bashford, author of “At the Shrine of 
Song” and co-author of “A Man Unafraid”’, the 
Story of John Charles Fremont, etc. Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company, San Francisco. 


THRIFT EDUCATION. Course of Study Out- 
line for Use in Years One to Eight inclusive.— 
By Arthur H. Chamberlain, educational director, 
American Society for Thrift; secretary, Califor- 
nia Association for Education in Thrift and 
Conservation; educational editor, The Thrift 
Magazine; editor Lippincott’s Thrift Text Series; 


joint author, Thrift and Conservation, etc. The 
American Society for Thrift. 1928. 
VOCATIONAL CIVICS.—By Howard C. Hill, 


head of the department of social science, Uni- 

versity of Chicago High School. Ginn and Com- 

pany, Boston. 1928. $1.28. 

THE TEACHING OF IDEALS—By W. W. Chart- 
ers, professor of education, University of Chi- 





cago; author of “Curriculum Construction.” 
387 p. The Macmillan Company. 1927. 





Prominent Geographer Wins Harmon Award 


HE Harmon Foundation each year makes an 

award to the “author of an article of signal 
benefit in stimulating constructive opinion in 
social or industrial fields.”” The award consists 
of a gold medal and $500 in cash. J. Russell 
Smith, professor of economic geography at 
Columbia University and author of Home Folks 
and Human Geography, is the latest recipient 
of the award. 

The award to Dr. Smith 
article, “Plan or Perish,” published in “Survey 
Graphic,” in which he discussed the situation 
in the Mississippi Valley leading up to the flood 
disaster and offered a workable plan for the 
control of a great river at high water. 

“Plan or Perish’ and “Wealth from Missis- 
sippi Mud,” another article from Dr. Smith’s pen, 
and which also appeared in “Survey Graphic,” 
were reprinted in an attractive brochure by The 
John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, and 
thousands were distributed upon request to in- 
terested school people. 

Teachers who are interested in 
method of teaching geography will find the 
article especially suggestive. The publishers 
still have copies of the prize-winning article on 
hand and will be pleased to send a copy to any 
interested superintendent, principal, or geog- 
raphy teacher until the supply is exhausted. 


* + * 


Two Books for Children 


pees Nelson and Sons, publishers, 381 
South Avenue, New York City, have brought 
out two winsome books for children,—“Pamela’s 
Teddy Bears” by Mrs. H. C. Cradock (illustrated 
by Honor Appleton), and “Tangletrees” by Lillie 
LePla (illustrated by Margaret Forbes). These 
quaint stories are well-written and attractively 
presented. 


was based on his 


the problem 





. * . 


ABC of Aviation 
BC of Aviation by Major Victor W. Page, is 
recently published by The Norman W. 
Henley Publishing Company, of 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

It is an extremely interesting volume of 160 
pages, with 150 illustrations, paper covers; price 
$1.00. 

Major Page is a member of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers and of the U. S. Air 
Corps. 

The Henley Company has published several 
notable books on aviation, also by Page, includ- 
ing “Everybody’s Aviation Guide” and ‘Modern 
Aircraft.” These volumes have a place in all 
school and college libraries. 

s * * 

John Wiley and Sons are publishers of many 
technical, scientific and business books and of 
much interest and value to California schools 
and libraries. Among noteworthy recent pub- 
lications are Related Science Manual by Ellis 
and Giles and Elementary Practical Mechanics 
by Jameson. A catalog of books of interest to 
California school people may be secured by 
addressing E. Nagy of the sales department of 
that company, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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A Journey to Mariposa 
(Continued from Page 16) 


in the neighborhood of Mariposa were granted 
to General John C. Fremont, “The Pathfinder” 
because of his great service to the Nation and 
to the State. Shortly after he received the grant, 
gold was discovered upon it. Squatters then 
made his life miserable and while he was trying 
to protect his rights, he was nominated as the 
first Republican candidate for President of the 
United States. 


Thomas B. Price is County Superintendent of 
Schools. He and his rural supervisor, George 
Fellows, had charge of the trustees institute 
which was attended by representatives from 


practically all of the districts of the county. 


After the meeting, Mr. and Mrs. Fellows took 
us through some of the real historical sections. 
Our first stop was at Mount Ophir, where the 
first mint in the State was located. At this mint, 
the first California slugs were made. They were 
worth $50 and were used instead of gold dust. 
Part of the old mint, which was made from shale 
rock, still stands, and on the hillside back of 
the ruins is a cave with an arched interior where 
gold, bullion, dust and coins were stored. 


Five miles further is the old town of Bear 
Valley. Here the tumbled-down buildings with 
their iron doors and shutters gave evidence of a 
past glory that went with the closing of the 
quartz mines. The old hotel, known as the Oso 
House, has been preserved. It was Fremont’s 
headquarters during 1851 and it is easy to pic- 
ture the little general, of a summer evening, 
seated on the veranda with his picturesque fol- 
lowers around him talking over the next day's 
plans. 


Mariposa County Teachers 


That evening, the meeting for Public Schools 
Week was held at the high school. Mr. Price 
presided. Music was furnished by the pupils of 
the high school. Principal C. G. Bradford and I 
gave the talks to approximately 400 people from 
all over the county. Mr. Price then invited the 
audience to inspect the work of the pupils which 
was on display. Every variety of work done in 
a public school could be seen and the teachers 
of the little people who are being cared for in 
the hills and valleys of Mariposa’ County are 
certainly abreast of the times and are certainly 
giving a good account of their stewardship; for 
the work was as good as can be seen in 
of the larger cities of the State. 


many 


The next morning we talked to 
of the Mariposa County Teachers Association. 
Miss Alice Ellingham presided. Questions were 
asked and topics discussed that revealed a real 
interest in all educational subjects. 

At 11 o’clock we started on a wonderfully 
beautiful trip of 40 miles into the ever wonder- 


the teachers 


ful Yosemite. There the day spent was alto- 
gether too short The thundering waterfalls, 
tumbling into the mighty, rock-girt valley and 


the marvelous foliage of the late spring made it 
a fairyland of beauy. 

On Sunday afternoon we started for home and 
Monday found us back again in Sacramento 
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Frank H. Morrell High School, Irvington, N. J. 


Completely Equipped 
and 


Rightly Equipped by 


The laboratories of this new high 
school are equipped completely 
with Kewaunee Laboratory Furni 
ture. This school can hold classes in 
its laboratories every period of the 
school day and each pupil will have 
his own individual drawer for per- 
sonal equipment. Classes can be 
large without interfering with thor- 
ough instruction. 


If interested in equipment for teach- 
ing of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
Agriculture, Electricity, Domestic 
Science, Manual Training, etc., 
write direct to our factory for latest 
catalog. It will be sent free. 


r Co: 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. Campsett, President and General Manager 


116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


C. F. Weber & Company, State Distributors 
Catirornta, Nevapa, ARIZONA 


San Francisco—601 Mission Street 
Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Boulevard 
Fresno—1317 Van Ness Avenue 
Phoenix, Ariz.—524 W. Washington Street 
Santa Rosa, Cal.—642 Fourth Street 
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Notes and Jottings 
California and World-Wide 


C. T. A. Northern Section Meetings 

T a recent meeting of C. T. A. Northern 
tion committee, those present 
were: Everett, Superintendents C. H. 
Fitzgerald, Sabra Greenhalgh, 
Perle Sanderson, Rowena Norton, J. E. Partridge, 
Cc. C. Hughes, R. E. Golway, Minnie M. Gray, 
E. P. Mapes: Chas. E. Camper, Lauretta Fergu- 
son, Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes, and Curtis Warren. 
Superintendent Portia F. Moss of 
Dr. E. A. Powers of Chico were 
this the Council 


Sec- 
executive 
President 
Camper, E. J. 


and 
present at 


Auburn 
also 
and meeting. 
Among 
items of 


numerous 
business, the 
1929 biennial conven- 
tion of the Section was 
discussed. It will be held 
in the Sacramento 
Memorial Auditorium, 
October 15-18. 
At the Section Council 
meeting there 
present, in addition to 
the executive committee: 
Sherman Brown, Jose- 
phine Bryan, Dr. E. I. 
Miller of Chico, G. T. 
Berry of Biggs, E. C. 
nate It. Gas Browne of Placerville, 
Northern Section H. H. Cornick of Davis, 
G. P. Barnes of Colusa, 
Stacy Armstrong of Woodland, W. E. Van Gilder, 
Nell Flanders, Arley Cunningham, Ella Me- 
Cleery, Harvey Clarke, A. L. and Ethel 
1. Baker of Sacramento. 
Among 


were 


Mrs. Mi 


Secretary 


Case, 
many interesting matters of business, 
J. H. Thurmond, at the request of the president, 
presented a report of rural salaries which is 
under investigation by a committee of the State 
Council of Education. It is expected that a com- 
mittee, representative for 
the will study the salary 

rural teachers, with the aim of 
raising the minimum to $1400. Reports from the 
various Section committees will be heard at the 
the State Council.—Mrs. 
Secretary Northern 


composed of a each 
county in Section, 


schedule of 


December 
Minnie M 
Yuba ¢ 


meeting of 
Gray, Section, 
vity. 


* Pa 


The North Coast Section 

H the beauty of the Redwood Empire in the 
Spring! 
country 


A grand, rugged and as yet, pioneer 
with its meadows just blossom- 
ing with wild flowers, miles and miles of purple 
lupines and yellow poppies. Rippling brooks 

with bubbling springs of 
with all around. Easter 


green 


banked ferns, 


water blossoms 


lillies, 


clear 


trilllums, johnny-jump-ups, 
others looking upward 


and hundreds 0! 
with joyous faces pro- 
claiming that spring is here! Towering over 
all stand our stately redwoods—those grand 
sentinels reaching up and up to the sky 
reminding us that just above, “God's in 
heaven—All’s right with the world.” 
Then, we have schools of which we are 
proud. True there are distances to be overcome 
but modern that problem, 
and our provide for the 
remote 


ever 


His 


too, 
conveyances solve 
small rural 
ranch homes. 

Two new high school buildings will soon be 
under construction in Mendocino County. Ukiah 
has voted bonds for a $150,000 plant and Willits 
$115,000. The for the Willits High School 
has been purchased—15 acres on the Redwood 
Highway in the northern part of town.—Mrs 
Babcock, Willits. 


schools 


site 


Annie R, 


> * * 


North Coast Section, 
KIAH and Willits 
are both building 
new high schools this 
summer, the main build- 
ings of their old plants 
having been destroyed 
by fire, the origins as 
yet being unknown. The 
Ukiah conflagration oc- 
curred in the early 
morning hours of No- 
vember 16th and the 
Willits fire just one 
week later during the 
night. These towns are 
only 20 miles apart and 
in both cases incendiary 
theories prevail. Both 
schools suffered heavy 
losses in equipment. 

At Ukiah a temporary 
building was quickly 
erected on the grounds and, within a few days, 
classes were resumed as two units of a future 
school plant, recently erected through use of the 
special tax, and accommodations for music and 
vocational work in wooden structures did not 
burn. So little of value remained at Willits that 
facilities for school work were found elsewhere 
and the new buildings are to be constructed on 
a new and larger site. 

Fate, through the agency of fires, regrettable 
as they were, has brought much needed new 
school facilities to two communities whose hopes 
for better buildings had not previously been so 
bright. 


Mrs. Annie R. Babcock, 
Secretary, North Coast Sectior 
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; Table Bulletin Boards 


Horsfords 
cid 


Phosphate 


N, 48 also an excelie™ » 


erve Tom 


It makes the most refreshing 


No. 141 (14'4x11'4 inches) 
Also available in following sizes 
No. 114 1114xl4y inches 












No. 122—22x5! inches 
Light or dark oak 
No. 122 Nos. 114 and 141 





Pei onal $5.50 $5.75 acidulous drink. And definitely 
3 Boards.............. 5.15 each 5.40 each assists nature in restoring de- 
6 Boards.............. 4.90 each 5.25 each : i si- 
12 Boards... eee 4.80 each 5.00 each pleted mervess acting — er 


tive tonic for brain and body. 

Add Horsford’s to your favorite fruit drink; 

or use it in water in place of lemon juice. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


D-51-1 


Express or freight paid 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Excellent progress has been made in Fort 
Bragg in the consolidation of outlying elemen- 
tary school districts with the city system. Dur- 
ing the present year eight districts have been 
so unified, making possible a union junior high 
school, built and opened this year. In this in- 
dustrial center much needed co-operative voca- 
tional work has been attempted as well as 
educational and vocational guidance. The Union 
Lumber Company is giving the school system 
hearty co-operation in this work 

Pre-primary classes in the primary depart- 
ment have also been instituted this year. The 
whole Fort Bragg system is being brought into 
one group under a district superintendent, co- 
ordinating the elementary schools in and sur- 
rounding the city, the junior high school, and 
the senior high school. 

Teachers in the Ukiah elementary schools re- 
port a highly successful dinner club. Meetings 
have been held monthly during the present 
school year, enabling teachers to increase the 
spirit of good fellowship and enjoy social life 
outside of the school room. 

It is safe to say that over one-half of the 
teachers of the North Coast Section include in 
vacation plans summer courses at universities, 
teachers colleges, or private schools. Due to its 
accessibility, its popular courses, and the re- 
freshing climate found at Areata during mid- 
summer, a large number of the elementary 
teachers intend to register for the summer at 
the Humboldt State College. 

Though the North Coast Section is the small- 
est in point of membership in the association, 
its existence is stimulating interest in the 
organization among its teachers and its mem- 
bership is increasing each year. Formed in 
1920 for the purpose of building up member- 
ship in the C. T. A. in the Redwood Highway 
counties, meetings have been held alternately in 
Eureka and Ukiah in conjunction with joint 
county institutes. 

The’ district extends from the northern 
boundary of Sonoma County to the Oregon line 
and contains a large portion of the Northern 
Coast Range Mountains, so that travel in the 
section was difficult until development of the 
Redwood Highway, running the length of the 
section, brought the counties of Del Norte, 
Trinity, Humboldt, and Mendocino into closer 
touch with one another. 

County superintendents and section officers 
have been fortunate in securing lecturers of 
national repute and important officers of the 
association for the program at each section 
meeting and, consequently, the teachers are tak- 
ing a keen interest in the affairs of the section. 

Discussion groups, interested in special work 
in the schools, have usually been provided for 
and these, being small, have enabled teachers 
from different schools to become acquainted to 
such an extent that section meetings are looked 
forward to. 

No call has been made for the convention for 
the year 1929-1930 but it will perhaps be held 
in conjunction with the Humboldt County Insti- 
tuté in Eureka during the latter part of the 
summer. It is likely that Del Norte and Trinity 
counties will hold institutes at the same place, 
as recent improvements in highways in those 


counties have afforded excellent access ti 
Eureka. 

Mendocino and Humboldt counties have con- 
ducted no local institutes since 1919, as county 
superintendents and teachers have realized that 
in comparison to the enthusiasm aroused 
through co-operation of larger, groups, smal! 
interest could be obtained in small county gath- 
erings, limited as they would be in their capacity 
to attract educational leaders, lecturers, or dis 
plays from school supply houses. The North 
Coast Section has been a real boon to its mem 
bers, the C. T. A., and the cause of education 


a we * 


Plans For Northern Section Convention 


LANS for the 1929 joint institute to be held at 

Sacramento on October 15-18 are being made 
The counties which have decided to participate 
are: Chico and Sacramento cities, Sacramento 
County, Yolo, Placer, Amador, El Dorado, Yuba, 
Sutter, Colusa, Glenn, Butte, Tehama, Lassen, 
and Plumas. 

The following counties are undecided, and are 
considering local institutes possibly: Shasta, 
Nevada, Calaveras, Siskiyou, and Modoc. 

One of the outstanding speakers for the insti- 
tute is Miss Florence Hale, state agent for rural 
schools, Augusta, Maine. 

General sessions will be held during the fore- 
noons of October 16, 17, 18. The afternoon of 
October 16 will be given over to local county 
institute programs. 

There will be large section groups on the 
afternoons of October 16 and 17. 

R. W. Everett of Sacramento is president, and 
Minnie M. Gray, Sutter County superintendent 
of schools, is secretary. 

Section leaders are as follows: George Jensen, 
Sacramento, for high school section; E. V. Cain 
of Gridley, for the city elementary; and Mrs 
Sabra R. Greenhalgh, Amador County superin- 
tendent of schools, for the rural elementary 
section. 

The City of Sacramento is co-operating in 
every way possible to make for a successful 
convention. The meetings will be held in the 
Memorial Auditorium and in the larger school 
buildings.—Minnie M. Gray, Secretary, C. T. A. 
Northern Section. 





a * * 


A recent meeting of the Imperial Valley 
Schoolmasters Club was held at the Oregon 
Hotel, El Centro. State Superintendent Vierling 
Kersey made an interesting address, in which 
he stated his belief that a “luxury tax, which 
would make all individuals pay as they g0, 
would be the best means of providing funds for 
our schools. Cigarettes, cigars, tobacco, radios, 
and other non-essentials could be made to bear 
the burden and it would not fall so heavily on a 
few as does our present system of school taxa- 
tion.” 


ae . * 


Sutter County grammar school pupils gave a 
pageant in Yuba City May 17 in honor of Dr. 
Henry Bland, poet laureate of California. Mrs. 
Thomas L. Nelson, wife of the high school prin- 
cipal, directed the pageant. 
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EXERCISES AND TESTS IN PLANE GEOM- 
ETRY.— By David Eugene Smith, William 
David Reeve, and Edward Longworth Morss. 
Ginn and Company. 1928. $ .48. 

ANSWERS: ARITHMETIC PRACTICE—Grades 
Three and Four. By Frank M. McMurry, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and C. Bev- 
erley Benson, Purdue University. Grade Three, 
104 pages; grade Four, 132 pages. The Mac- 
millan Company. 1927. 

MINIMUM ESSENTIALS OF MATHEMATICS— 
Ninth year. By Daniel W. Werremeyer, head of 
department of mathematics, West Technical 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, and Charles H. 
Lake, first assistant superintendent, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 254 p., il. Silwer, Burdett and Company. 

MODERN PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY— 
Graded course. By Webster Wells, author of a 
series of texts on mathematics, and Walter W. 
Hart, associate professor of mathematics, 
School of Education, University of Wisconsin. 
490 p., il. D. C. Heath and Company. 1927. $1.64. 


TRIGONOMETRY — Plane and Spherical. By 
David Raymond Curtiss and Elton James Moul- 
ton, professor of mathematics, Northwestern 
University. 275 p., il. D. C. Heath and Company. 
1927. $2.40. 


A Boy of the Desert is a delightful story book 
published by Coward McCann Company of 425 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. The tale is by 
Eunice Tietjens with many illustrations and full 
page plates by Will Hollingsworth. The story 
gives a vivid picture of the life of the Arab boy 


and is based upon real experiences. (190 pages; 
$2.50) 


The Beverly Oxford 


A charming sports oxford with 


a novel woven effect is shown 
in Sunburn calf with Cham- 
pagne calf. 


ALL SILK CHIFFON HOSE 
Regularly $1.65, 2 pairs $2.75 


WALK-OVER 


844 Market Street, San Francisco 
1444 Broadway, Oakland 
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Teach Geography 
‘History or Physisiogse J 


our latest map and chart publications for the 
teaching of these subjects will helpyou. New, = [ 
beautifully colored, edited by the country’s | 
leading scholars, Johnston-Nystrom Mapsare_ | 
= the most widely used by American schools. | 
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(Pin this advertisement to your letterhead, tell 
us in what subject you are especially inter- 
ested and we will be pleased to send you, 
without obligation, our catalog, free minia- 
ture maps and teaching booklets. Address 


AJ .NYSTROM & Co. 


Scnoot Maps, GLOBES, AND CHARTS 


3333 Elston 
Avenue 


Chicago, 
Illinois 





90 Second Street, San Francisco 
Western States Division 42 
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WHERE ARE THESE TODAY 


Styles change— vital improve- 
ments are made—and the old 
gives way to the new. 


| Dictionaries, too, may be as out-of- 
date as these ‘‘horseless carriages.” 
But there is one dictionary that is as 
modern as the Model A Ford or the 
newest Packard Eight. It has im- 
provements possessed by no other 
dictionary — unusual simplicity of 
definition, large, clear type, attrac- 
tive illustrations, etc. 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


Advanced Edition, with Index - - $2.88 
Intermediate Ed. $1.20 Primary Ed. - $0.80 





















THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY ; 
Represented by W. CAIRNS HARPER 


149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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In Memoriam: Job Wood, Junior 


Honoras_E Witt C. Woop 
State Superintendent of Banks 


HE passing of Job Wood during the latter 

part of March marked the end of a most 
faithful and useful career in California educa- 
tion. Having been associated with him for over 
15 years, five of which were as his chief, I 
cannot let the occasion pass without recalling 
his service to the schools and to children of the 
state. 

When Iappointed Job Wood my deputy upon as- 
suming the state superintendency in1919, Ideclared 
“no man has rendered more faithful service to 
the schools of California’. For five years there- 
after he continued in the path of public service, 
adding to his accomplishment and to the host of 
friends he made not only for himself but for the 
schools. 

No public official could have had a better 
deputy. He was level-headed, loyal to the 
schools and to his chief, firm and just in his 
opinions and acts, patient and kindly always. 
He was the patriarch to whom new superin- 
tendents turned for advice and help in adjust- 
ing themselves to their new fields. 

No one ever called upon Job Wood for help 
without going away with a more confident atti- 
tude toward his problems. Job Wood commended 
himself to the school folks, not only by his 
school lore and legal wisdom, but also by his 
human attitude toward their problems. 

Job Wood, Jr., was born in Meigs County, 
Ohio. At the age of 10 he moved with his par- 
ents to Missouri, where he remained until he was 
20 years old. He completed his education at the 
San Jose Normal School, which he attended in 
1878-79. He began teaching in 1880, his first 
charge being at Pleyto, a little district in Mon- 
terey County. 

During the next few years he taught in two 
other Monterey districts and in 1886 he was 
elected county superintendent, in which capacity 
he served until January, 1899. He had no assist- 
ant and gave as much time as possible to 
organizing and visiting schools. 

Monterey County had 80 teachers when he 
began his term as superintendent, and when he 
completed his service there the number had 
increased to 150. He traveled thousands of miles 
every year, with a horse and buggy, from dis- 
trict to district. 

He came to the state department of educa- 
tion in 1899, under appointment by Thomas J. 
Kirk. Successively he was textbook clerk, clerk, 
statistician, deputy superintendent, and statis- 
tician, and now again deputy superintendent. 
He handled school laws, reports from county 
superintendents, made appointments, etc. Alto- 
gether, he apportioned more than $100,000,000 
to the schools of the state. 

In 1923 Job Wood's eyes failed him. The 
failure of his vision had been threatened for a 
long time, but the crisis came during the fall of 
1923 and he offered his resignation. I refused to 
accept it and granted him a leave of absence, 
in the hope that his vision might be restored. 

He moved to Pacific Grove where he lived until 
his demise. Cheerful and confident of himself 
to the last, he learned to read the Moon type 


with his finger tips. By means of his reading, 
the radio and contact with his friends, he main- 
tained his interest in life, and especially in 
school life, to the end. 

His last message to me, coming a few days 
before his death, was concerning the school law 
with whose shaping he had more to do than 
any other man. He is gone, but his memory 
lives. His service in behalf of education has a 
fitting monument in a hundred statutes designed 
to make the lives of children happier and better 


Requiescat in pace! 
* > * 


An Administration Building for Oakland Schools 
- G. GRIDLEY, secretary of the Bay Section, 
Cc. T. A., has sent us a recent issue of the 
interesting and well-edited “Roosevelt Crim- 
son” (the weekly paper of the Roosevelt High 
School, Oakland) containing an excellent account 
of the new administration building of the Oak- 
land Public Schools. 

Removal of the Board of Education offices 
from the City Hall to the new building has made 
possible the housing of all the departments of 
the Oakland public schools under one _ roof. 
From all parts of the city, employees in the 
various departments of the public school system 
have moved their offices into the new building. 

The new structure contains four stories, in 
addition to a basement where the stationery 
store room and files are kept. On the first floor 
are located,—the offices of the departments of 
building and grounds, business manager, pay- 
roll clerk, auditor, secretary to the board, in- 
formation office, mimeograph room and the board 
room, where all meetings of this group are held. 

Offices of the directors of special subjects, 
together with conference rooms and committee 
rooms, are on the second floor. 

The research and guidance department. offices 
of the superintendents, committee rooms and 
additional offices for directors are on the third 
floor. An auditorium seating 585 persons is 
located on the top floor. 

* * . 


The teachers of the Highland School, Ingle- 
wood, recently held a banquet in Mexican style 
and invited as guests the teaching staffs of the 
grammar schools, Board of Education and Ad- 
ministrative officers. 

The feast, called “Una Cena Mexicana,” was 
spread in the auditorium of the school, with 
more than 100 at the tables. 

The entertainment was the first of the kind 
given to the teaching circles of the community 
since the construction of the Highland School 
building, and gave opportunity for showing the 
guests the various rooms and the handiwork and 
progress of the pupils. 

* 7 * 

A federal experimental station may be estab- 
lished at Chaffey Union High School and Junior 
College, according to announcement by Merton 
E. Hill, principal. The station will specialize in 
agriculture. There will be an annual appropria- 
tion of $25,000. 


tt 
The Bakersfield city elementary schools are 


graduating 276 pupils this June, according to 
L. E. Chenoweth, superintendent. 
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GUIDANCE and EDUCATION of PROSPECTIVE JUNIOR WAGE EARNERS 
By FREDERICK M. TRUMBULL, Vocational Director at Rockford, Illinois. 
This book emphasizes (1) how to help children use, to their best advantage, school facilities available to them, and (2) 
how to develop and improve practical school service that will meet the specific needs of prospective junior wage earners. 
298 pages. 5 by 8. Cloth, $3.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Iwnc., Publishers, 440 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
| TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, Agents, 525 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Placement Service for Teachers 


|HE California Teachers Association maintains a placement service for the benefit 
of all school boards, superintendents, and other employing officers who are seek- 
| ing qualified teachers, and for all members of the Association. Hundreds of 
teachers are placed annually by this service. Members are entitled to register 

~ (without charge) for placement. The Berkeley office is under the charge of 
Sam M. Chaney, manager, 2163 Center Street ; phone THornwall 5600. 





The Placement Bureau of the C. T. A. Southern Section is under the direction of 
F. L. Thurston, manager of the bureau and executive secretary of the Southern Section. 
Teachers interested in placement in Southern California should register in the Los Angeles 
office—732 I. N. Van Nuys Building, Seventh and Spring Streets ; phone TRinity 1 
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Needs Normal and College grad- 

uates for all kinds of school work. 

Serves entire Northwest and Moun- 

tain States. Personal, prompt and 

BAKER, MONTANA A. George Rudolph, Mgr. reliable service. 















STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA Teachers Wanted Immediately 
| Summer Sessions: Six weeks, June 24-August 2; Four weeks, GOOD POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


August 5-27; Zuppke School for Coaches, July 1-12. 
|Education and Recreation. Why swelter in the heat? Ocean, : ’ 
|Bay, Mountains, Cool equable temperatures. Expenses mod- American Teachers Agency 


jerate. Round trip fares surprisingly low—ask your agent! 840 S. 4th Street, Pocatello, Idaho 
| Circulars Upon Request 











FOLK DANCING 
DANCES = Stearn ot 
Games Festivals ad physical 
Pageants Athletics e d ucation 


Summer courses in the latest | 

developments of modern 
Pp 

64-page illustrated descriptive catalogue with creative dancing are “ be | 

Table of Contents of books, sent on request. given during July an 

August by 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY | BETTY HORST 


Publishers of Educational Books Since 1838 
67 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 





Thousands of Teachers use 
the material in our books. 


1373 Post Street, San Francisco 
Telephone ORowar 1728 












The Geneva Conference 
C. H. Williams, Secretary, W. F. E. A. 

HERE are 50 educational organizations in the 

world whose slogan at present is “Geneva, 
1929,” and there are approximately 5000 in- 
dividual teachers whose thoughts are turned 
toward Geneva waiting for vacation time to 
come, when the Third Biennial Conference of the 
World Federation of Education Associations will 
be held from July 25 to August 3 in the cos- 
mopolitan Swiss city whose name has become 
synonymous’ with international co-operative 
endeavor. 


“International Understanding and Goodwill 
Through Education” is to be the theme of the 
meeting. The general program will deal with 
the subject from a variety of standpoints and 
will include many of the most eminent educa- 
tors in the leading countries of the world. This 
general subject will be constantly in the minds 
of the chairmen in preparing the programs for 
the various sections into which the Conference 
will be divided. 


The National Education Association has ap- 
proved Thos. Cook & Son, 585 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, to conduct trips of delegates 
from their organization and of other visitors to 
the Conference, and the N. E. A. is urging that 
members of that association arrange their tours 
through the approved travel bureau. In a similar 
way the American Federation of Teachers has 
approved the Travel Bureau of the National 
Union of Teachers, arrangements with which 
can be made through Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, San Francisco. 











Summer time in California —e 


gives thousands of families and 
children opportunity to go to 
the mountains and the forests, 
and live a wholesome nature- 


life 
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Maurice Holmes Rowell 

AURICE HOLMES ROWELL, principal of the 

Antelope Valley Joint Union High School 
who recently passed away, was widely known i1 
California school circles. He was born in New 
Hampshire in 1884, the son of a Congregationa 
minister. He came to California with an excellent 
educational record and served as high schoo! 
principal in Visalia, Sonoma, Martinez, and 
Antelope Valley. 

His enthusiastic encouragement and co-opera- 
tion were contributing factors to the successfu! 
organization of the Antelope Valley Band 
Through all his activities the paramount issue 
was always his school, the welfare of his stu- 
dents, and the giving of the widest possibl 
opportunity for the development of the individ- 
ual boy and girl. His ideal was to make of the 
rural high school a great social institution which 
should function for the entire community. 

* . - 

Dr. Jesse B. Sears, of the Department of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University, is conducting a Test 
Survey in Sutter County, with the assistance of 
Mrs. Minnie M. Gray, County Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Tests are being given all pupils in Grades V 
to VIII, inclusive and all high school students, 
about 2000 boys and girls, have taken the tests 
The material used in the survey include Stan- 
ford Achievement, Otis, Haggerty and Burcl 
tests. Dr. Sears’ report is now being compiled 
all field work being completed. 

: o . 

A conference of British and American stu- 
dents will be held this summer at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford University, under the auspices of 
the Carnegie SCndowment for’ Internationa! 
Peace, with the study of international relations 
as its primary purpose. 












Pete W. Ross of San Diego reports 
numerous interesting school activities 
there, including the first session of the 
San Diego Round Table, which is a 
convention of supervisors from all 
parts of the state. At Grant school a 
pet show was held and attracted much 
interest. Brooklyn school has featured 
several striking health lessons _ in 























































































costume and in dramatic form. 









* * * 


eae recent reports’ that 
credit for extension courses is no 
longer to be granted by the University 
of California, President Campbell de- 
clares that “no action has been taken 
by the university which in any way 
prevents any teacher from obtaining 
through the extension division such 
credit as it has been possible to obtain 
in the past. A recent bulletin issued by 
the school of education contains the 
statement: “The University of Califor- 
nia accepts no extension work toward 
any credential. This statement is 
erroneous, The university has no inten- 
tion of lessening its service to teachers 
On the contrary, it wishes to be of all 
practicable assistance to them.” 























STERRA EDUCATIONAL 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 24 to August 3, 1929 


Courses in Perspective, Figure and Outdoor 
Sketching, Nature Drawing, Clay Modeling, 
Pen-and-Ink, Wash Rendering, Landscape 
Painting, Design, Color and Mechanical 
Drawing. 


Craft instruction in Weaving, Basketry, 
Tooled Leather, Bookbinding, Art Metal 
Work, Jewelry, Pottery and Textile Handi- 


crafts. 


Lectures on Art Methods, Education for 
Citizenship and Expository Writing. 
Accredited by the State as an institution 


for the training of high school 
teachers of art. 


Write for Illustrated Summer School Catalog 


FREDERICK H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Avenue 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 








WEBER 


Manufacturers since 1854 of 


“The Colors the Old Masters 
Would Have Used” 
Oil - Water - Tempera - Pastel 
for Artist, Student, Amateur 
ARTISTS’ AND DRAWING MATERIALS 


F. WEBER CO. 


St. Louis Philadelphia 


ee: 





BACO- BATIK DYES 


in 2-ounce tins, full assortment of colors, write 
for price list. 
BACO PICAREFF PAINT STOPPER 
for controlling color outlines. 12 Standard 
Shades—50c a jar. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, INC. 


432 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. Derr. 10| 


American teachers who plan to visit Ireland 
in connection with their trip to Geneva are 
asked to notify T. J. O’Connell, general secre- 
tary of the Irish National Teachers Organiza- 
tion, 9 Gardiner Place, Dublin, C. 14. 


News 


More Playgrounds~ 
Fewer Accidents 


EEP the children off the streets by giving them good 
playgrounds, and yours will be a town where acci- 
dents involving children are few and far between. 


For 21 years Everwear Playground Apparatus has been 
recognized as the standard of quality. Built to withstand 
the abuse of after-hours roughnecks. Embodies every 
element of safety human ingenuity can devise. Playable 
as though the kids themselves had planned it. 


Send for catalog No. 20. Lists 161 different models 
and sizes of apparatus. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


San Francisco-Los Angeles, California 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


We Want Girls 
JUST LIKE YOU 
to fill positions in our beauty shops. Refined 
profession, good salary, steady employment. 
Short course of training necessary to qualify 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Reasonable Rates 
Positions—We place our graduates in 
our authorized Marinello Shops. Earn- 
ing possibilities $35 to $50 per week. 
We also assist you to 
OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 
Phone. Call. Write for our 
44-Page FREE Catalogue. 





Address... 


M ARI N ELLO 
SYSTEM OF BEAUTY CULTURE 
2404 W. 7th Street Opp. Westlake Park 


Phone Fitzroy 3926 LOS ANGELES 





For 17 Years Making 
Diplomas Announcements 
Class Rings Club Pins 


THE T. V. ALLEN COMPANY 
812-816 eee Avenue 
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May Day in Marin 
N May 3 the 19th annual Marin County May 
Fete was held at Kentfield Stadium, located 
on the Redwood Highway. It was sponsored and 
arranged by the schools and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations of the county, under the guidance of 
County Superintendent James B. Davidson. 

The executive committee, headed by Wallace 
B. Beebe, vice-principal of San Rafael high 
school, planned a varied program for the day. 
The fete opened with a parade and flag-raising 
ceremony. Crowning of the May Queen followed, 
Catherine Toomey, elected by the children of 
the Ross School, was the queen this year. 

Other activities and interests included a May- 
Pole dance contest, various athletic contests, 
music by school bands and orchestras, vaude- 
ville shows, and concessions. 

Tt is estimated that there was an attendance 
of 5000 or more 

By means of this happy event the various 
schools of the county—the children, their teach- 
ers, their parents, and their friends—meet on 
common ground in one joyful day of springtime 
frolic. It is a monument to childhood that is at 
onee a consecration to and a practical fulfill- 
ment of the ideal of democracy in education.— 
Publicity Committee, Marin County May Fete, 
per Kenneth E. Money 


~ * 


Amos D. Stetler, for 7 years director of part- 
time and attendance in Huntington Park, now 
holds a similar position in Alhambra. He re- 
ports that recently at the Alhambra High School 
the scholarship society took a prominent part 
in the exercises. Those students who had won 
life memberships in the California Scholarship 
Federation were awarded pins. 


* + * 


In view of the increasing number of street 
accidents, “pedestrianism”™ is to be made a school 
subject at Budapest and will be taught by 
practical illustration” during gymnasium hours. 


. . > 


The sixth national convention of the Workers 
Education Bureau of America was held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 5, 6, and 7. 


* ‘ * 


A nationwide educational campaign for the 
prevention of blindness and the conservation of 
Vision among industrial workers of America is 
being launched under the joint direction of the 
American Federation of Labor and the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 


Miss Estelle Carpenter, director of music in 
the San Francisco public schools and city chair- 
man of Public School Music Week, had charge 
of the programs, which included a magnificent 
concert at the Civic Auditorium. A massed chorus 
of 9000 sang. Excellent numbers also were 
rendered by school glee clubs, bands, and 
orchestras. 

* * 

School trustees of the Conley district have 
awarded G. A. Graham of Bakersfield a contract 
for construction of a new school at Ford City 
and alteration of rooms in the TVaft Primary 
School on his low bid of $76,789. 


Elementary School Principals, Bay Section 


HE first regional group meeting of the Bay 

Section of the California Elementary Schoo! 
Principals Association was held at a luncheon 
meeting April 13, at the Womens City Club, San 
Francisco. Twenty-one representatives from the 
various cities and counties were present. 

Lucy Cotrel, chairman of the Bay Section 
presided. She reported on the state executive 
meeting held at Fresno, March 23. Robert White. 
assistant superintendent of Contra Costa County, 
spoke on pupil rating and teacher placement in 
that county. 

A general round table discussion took place 
It is hoped that the Bay Section may serve as a 
clearing house for exchange of studies made by 
the various cities and counties, and that more 
elementary principals organizations will be 
formed. At present 101 principals of the Bay 
Section have affiliated with this section and the 
state association. 

A general meeting will be held September 2S 
in San Francisco. There will be speakers on 
mental hygiene. Miss Cotrel is to represent the 
State Association at the N. E. A. Convention in 
Atlanta.—Sarah L. Young, Dewey School, Oak- 
land, Secretary. 


* . . 


Charles A. Harwell, Berkeley school principal. 
has been appointed assistant national director of 
the Junior Red Cross in the Pacific Coast area 
Harwell, who is resigning his post as principal 
of the Thousand Oaks School, succeeds Miss Eva 
Hance, who has held the position for six years. 


The new Red Cross worker is a graduate of 
the University of California. He is a president 
of the Audubon Society of the Pacific and is 
known to radio audiences as “Bert” Harwell, 
the “bird man.” 


* + . 


The Pasadena Junior College is now offering 
practically all of the technical engineering 
courses which are given in the standard uni- 
versities. This makes it possible for the engi- 
neering students to complete their lower divi- 
sion work in the local institution in the same 
manner that students in art, commerce, and 
other curricula have done for some time. 


The subjects now offered include: descriptive 
geometry, mechanical engineering, and archi- 
tectural drawing, graphic methods, wood, forge, 
foundry and machine shop, shop mathematics, 
astronomy, surveying, materials of construc- 
tion, building sanitation, construction methods, 
mechanisms, elements of heat-power engineer- 
ing, elements of electrical engineering, and 
aeronautics. 

The students have formed a very active engi- 
neering club, numbering 114 members. Thres 
all-day inspection trips are taken during the 
year. Engineering films are shown twice a 
month, and an evening engineering lecture is 
given once each month, by some prominent prac- 
ticing engineer. The technical clubs of Pasadena 
Junior College are now publishing a 24-page 
engineering magazine which provides a publi- 
cation for each of them and a fine experience in 
scientific writing.—Arthur G. Gehrig, instructor 
in Engineering. 
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Automotive Insurance Mandatory 


One of the surprise bills to the teachers of 
California because of the fact that it was never 
before the Education Committee and so its 
passage was unknown to the members of the 
\ssociation and to the State Department of 
Education was Assembly Bill 595 by Speaker 
K.dgar C. Levey of San Francisco. 

This bill provides that school trustees must 
indemnify their districts against accident which 
might be caused by automotive equipment. Up 
to the passage of this bill and its signing by the 
Governor, districts were prohibited from taking 
accident insurance. The Attorney-General had 
ruled that districts were not liable. This new 
law requires the purchase of such insurance. 


* a + 


A. L. A. Coming to California 
The American Library Association will meet 
“somewhere in California” in 1930. This was 
decided at the meeting in Washington, D. C., in 
May. The exact location will be chosen at the 
A. L. A. Board meeting in December. 


Librarian Everett R. Perry of Los Angeles 
was elected first vice-president at the Wash- 
ington meeting. 


For Physical Education Teachers 


Miss Betty Horst who recently returned from 
New York City, where she spent some mouths 
in the study of modern creative dancing, has re- 
opened her studio at 1373 Post Street, San 
Francisco. She will give a summer course be- 
ginning in July especially for physical education 
teachers from the public schools. 


* * * 


Classroom Films 


A USEFUL 18-page illustrated bulletin entitled 
“The Story of Eastman Classroom Films” 
is issued by the company of that name at 
Rochester, New York. Many California teachers 
who are interested in utilizing these modern 
classroom films in connection with their work, 
will desire to secure copies of this helpful bul- 
letin. The Eastman films are now widely used in 
well-equipped United 
States. 


schools throughout the 


* * 


The bond issue election to provide a $50,000 
gymnasium for the Santa Paula Union High 
School was recently carried. 


* * * 


Forest V. Routt, superintendent of Alhambra 
city schools, has been re-appointed for another 
four-year term with an increasé in salary. Mr. 
Routt has been connected with the Alhambra 


schools for 23 years. 





Woodworking Machinery 
for the Manual Training Class Room 


Students at work on their 400-D Manual Training Lathes 
West Junior High School, Duluth, Minn. 
Pacific Coast Sales Office: 
No. 260 to 266 Srzan Srager, San Francisco, Carironnia 
Gur D. Reyrnotps, Manager Phone Davenport 793 


Southern California Distributors: | 
SMITH-BOOTH-USHER CO. | 
228 CentraL Avenus, Los Ancanzs, CaLiroanu 





Machines on exhibition 
and carried in stock at 
both points. 


J. A. Fay & Egan 
Co. 


2811-2911 Robertson Ave. Qigess 


Cincinnati, On10,U.S.A. Largest 
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The new $125,000 Waseo Union High School 
auditorium was recently dedicated. Addresses 
were given by Geoffrey Morgan, author and 
lecturer, and Henri Didot, French consul in Los 
Angeles. 


Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Associations Headquarters 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 

Dearborn Street and Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


















By enactment of a new State Law, School 
districts are liable and may be sued for all 
injury to persons and property through 
negligent operation of their motor vehicles 
The Act also requires Insurance protection 
for individual owners before license will be 
issued or renewed. 
MAIL COUPON FOR INFORMATION 

J. A. LEVENSALER 


114 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif 
Make and Type of Car 

Name eo 

Address... 
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Yours for the Asking 


—a complete new 
book featuring 


LOUDEN 


Playground Equipment 


ORE than a catalog—be- 

cause it is designed to help 

youselect your playground 
equipment intelligently, to meet 
the needs of your children; to give 
you maximum play facilities for 
every foot of playground area; to 
promote safety by honestly stating 
the limitations as well as the use- 
fulness of each item of equipment. 


You need this book—whether for 
use now or later. Your request 


will bring 


it by return mail. 


FRANK SULLIVAN, District Manager 
4820 Loma Vista AVENUE 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Louden Playground Equipment 


113 BROADWAY 
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(™ years of school attendance 
will influence or form the pos- 
ture habits of a lifetime. With compul- 


sory education, posture principles and com- 
fort in seating should be considered. 


a privilege. ~ 





Good posture promotes good health. Cor- 
rect seating is essential to good posture. 
Research and investigation by specialists in 
seating posture and schoolroom practice have 
fixed certain principles governing posture. 





School seating should be—can be—con- 
structed and proportioned in accord with 
accepted posture principles. ‘‘American"’ 
steel school seats are so built. 


Tubular Stee! Combination Desk No. 101 

An old time favorite in type, but built 
according to mode rinciples of exce! 
lence. A good all purnose desk when 


arranged in sizes providing for varying 
ages and heights of pupils. 











j ose IO years 
willbe a sé@ntence or 


Have you any seating in your school 
like this? Can a child make real progress 


Circulation retarded, eyes strained, all 
principles of health and hygiene violated 
—is it economy to use such seating ? 
This is a photograph of a school in a 


1 
or love his work under such conditions? 
} 


prosperous community 

































The facts are available. Investigate. Be- | 
come informed that you may distinguish be- 
tween seating truths and selling propaganda. 
American Seating Co y 
‘ 14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
‘Branches in All Principal Cities 
Steel ee eon aee -, Pedes- Unirersal Desk No. 134—Two boys of 
tal type, No. 10 nere fixed desks ge. b 1 A few 
(permanently placed) are preterred or American products are distributed nationally by accred- mnie af cox adiemanan wnatall 
best suited to the work, this popular - ae ted fortably and 
adjustable type meets ail principles of ited warehousing distributors on a One-Price Policy. hana dunes of davelaging inane’ 
correct sizing and posture posture habit. Such furniture contributes 
to school efficiency 
FRE E-Aty orall of the following pamphlets availableto 4—Why Tables and Chairs in the Classroom. 10—Scoliosis and School Seating—A Study 
school officials and teachers interested in posture 5—Uses and Limitations of Movable School in Arm Rests. 
and seating. They constitute conclusions reached by a seating Seating 11—Left Handedness 
authority, De. Henry 1—Seating Equipment for High Schools. 6—The Buying of School Equipment 12—For the Comfort of the Crippled Child 
Eastman Bennett, fol- 2—Seating Arrangements in the Class- 7—A Study in School Posture and Seating 13—The Height of Kindergarten Chairs 
| lowing exhaustive room 8— Hygiene of the Seat Back 14—Grade Distribution of School Desk Sizes 
research and study. 3—School Seats Too High. 9—School Posture in Relation to Visceral Organs. 15—Tablet Arm Chairs—Their Use and Abuse 
i] 
| 
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C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, State Distributors 


SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - FRESNO - 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA - RENO, NEVADA 
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Dirrusep Licut 


Glaring sunlight is reflected to the ceiling from the 
shaded Donovan Awning Type Window and is there 
diffused to provide ideal lighting for the room. Other 
advantages of these windows are better ventilation, su- 
perior design, quality workmanship and easy operation. 
The lower sash controls the opening and closing of the 
upper sash—no poles required. Truscon Donovan Awn- 
ing Type Windows are made from heavy sections and 
are economically priced considering their high quality. 


Literature and full information on request 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


PACIFIC COAST PLANT—LOS ANGELES 
Offices in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland. 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 
The Universal Window Company, 1916 Broadway 
Oakland, California 


MODEL 29 


TRUSCON 


DONOVAN AWNING TYPE 
STEEL WINDOWS 





All three sash open. Note 

individual shades on each 
sash acting as awnings Upper two sash Bottom sash All three sash 
when fully drawn. open bottom open—upper closed and 


sash closed. sash closed. weathertight. 








